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Cuapter XIII. 
THE RETURN TO ASHCOT. 


HE rast winp that had driven Lord Petres out of England was 
gone; soft rains had fallen in the night; and all the Kentish 
lowlands were smelling sweet of summer, as Steven on the following 
afternoon drove from the village station, six or eight miles beyond 
Canterbury, to his old home. 

He knew every object along the road by which he had to pass : 
the “ two-bridges” that, side by side, crossed the Stour and the canal ; 
the cleft in the schoolhouse wall through which the knotted ivy-roots 
had made no perceptible progress since he was a boy ; the little road- 
side hamlet half way to Clithero, with its low red roofs, and stagnant 
horse-pond, and churchyard to whose white slabs ten years seemed 
scarcely to have made an increase; how strangely familiar it all was! 
Here and there, among the middle-aged and old, he came across a 
face he knew; but no answering look of recognition met him any- 
where; the young people and children were of course absolute 
strangers, all; and Steven felt with a sort of pang that he belonged 
to a bygone generation as he looked at them. Would the people at 
Ashcot, would old Barbara, who had rocked him in his cradle, re- 
member him if he was to appear suddenly in his own house without 
telling them what name he bore? An unwise fancy for trying the 
experiment took hold upon him as he drew near home; and as soon 
as he reached the first outlying cottages of the village of Clithero he 
stopped, discharged the carriage he had hired at the station, and going 
into a little vine-covered public-house by the roadside, asked the 


fresh-looking country girl who was standing within the bar, for a 
glass of ale. 
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The girl was about nineteen years of age, and as she handed the 
handsome stranger his tankard, with a blush and a smile, Steven 
remembered her face and name, and how a dozen years ago she had 
been one of the many child-sweethearts whose affections he had 
possessed in Clithero. Had she forgotten the very sound of his name ? 
he wondered ; was she called Polly—had she a real sweetheart now ? 
He looked down at the girl’s left hand, and saw with a childish feeling 
of satisfaction that it carried no ring. She was not married then. 
Little Polly Barnes, at least, remained out of the old buried life of his 
boyhood! Somewhat shyly he hazarded a remark or two about the 
neighbourhood, and Polly, setting him down as a tourist, began at 
once, with professional volubility, to make the most of all the great 
people within her small reach. It had been very dull in the country 
this spring, but most of the good families were coming back now. 
Lord. Haverstock returned yesterday, and the Miss Fanes were 
expected in a day or two. The gentleman had heard of the Miss 
Fanes, of course ? 

Yes; the gentleman was familiar with the name. 

Miss Katharine—or, indeed, Miss Fane, for poor Miss, Dora was 
only a cousin—was to be married in the autumn to my Lord Petres, 
one of the richest noblemen in England, and a Catholic, which Miss 
Fane had always been inclined to, it being her own papa’s religion, 
and it was expected it would be a very grand wedding, and——. 

“ And what other people live about here now ?” said Steven, cutting 
Polly short in her aristocratic histories. “I mean people of the 
lower class. Who holds Brenton farm ?” 

“Brenton farm? la, sir, what you know the neighbourhood then ? 
Oh, old Tillyer leases Brenton still. He has leased it for the last 
five and twenty years, I’ve heard my father say.” 

“ And Ashcot ?” . 

The girl shook her head. ‘“ Ashcot, sir, at present is farmed by 
Francis Dawes; but it belongs, you know, to the Lawrences. You've 
heard tell of them, no doubt ?” 

“T have,” said Steven, “ often heard their name. Joshua Lawrence 
is dead, 1 suppose ?” 

“ Dead—yes, and his son, young Josh, after him,” answered, Polly ; 
“broke his neck, as half the Lawrences do, sir, when he wasn’t over 
sober; and now the land belongs to one Steven Lawrence, an idle, 
good-for-nothing sort of chap, I believe—ran away when he was a boy 
through jealousy of his cousin Josh, and nothing good been heard 
of him since. They do say he’s expected home again now; but father 
thinks he’s more likely to sell the farm for what it will fetch than 
come back and work on it. The Lawrences were always a bad lot, 
sir. Grandfather remembers them fifty years agone, and he says, 
grandfather does, in spite of their Wesleying ways, that running 
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ashore a cargo of French silks and brandies on a dark night, and 
without giving the Queen her dues, was always the vacation” (Polly 
had been to boarding-school) “ best suited to a Lawrence.” 

A quickly-checked smile came round the corners of Steven's 
mouth. Old Jacob Barnes, he remembered well, had, in his day, been 
one of the most noted smugglers of the whole coast, from Deal to 
Pegwell ; and as he smiled, the girl looked at him fixedly. 

“I—T’m almost certain I’ve seen your face before, sir!” she cried. 
“Surely, it can’t be? oh, la!” and Polly’s round cheeks got crimson. 

“Surely, it can’t be Steven Lawrence himself!” said Steven, with 
his hearty langh. “The idle, good-for-nothing kind of chap who ran 
away through jealousy of his cousin Josh? Ah, Polly, you're nicely 
caught. In spite of their ‘ Wesleying ways, no occupation so fitted to 
a Lawrence as running ashore a cargo of French brandies without 
giving the Queen her dues! Now suppose, just to make up, and in 
remembrance of old days, you give me a kiss, Polly?” And Steven 
caught Miss Barnes’s plump red hand and stooped his head down to 
her level. “You and Tare very old sweethearts, you must remember !” 
he whispered. 

“Oh, sir! Mr. Steven, please!” cried the girl, snatching her hand 
away from him; “you must excuse me for all I said, and—and every- 
thing else, sir. Times are changed, Mr. Steven, and—I was asked 
in church for the first time last Sunday. Peter Nash, sir, please, of 
the Mill.” 

Polly Barnes—the baby Polly, who used to teaze to overload him 
with her kisses—* asked in church.” ‘Will you believe me when I say 
that Steven Lawrence felt a thrill of positive pain at the thought? 
Polly Barnes blushing and looking conscious about Peter Nash of the 
Mill, the red-haired young ruffian whose head had so often received 
condign punishment from his own knuckles in the days when Peter 
had been wont to convey, by hideous faces and aggressive pantomime 
of ‘all kind at meeting-house, his utter derision for Steven’s turn-down 
collars and general fastidiousness of dress! How absolutely null, from 
Katharine Fane down to’ little Polly Barnes, was his share in any 
human being’s life! how entirely unmoved the whole world would 
have been if the Oneida had foundered at sea, instead of bringing 
back the idle good-for-nothing Steven Lawrence safe to his native land. 
What's mistake this experiment was of gauging by too sharp a test 
the kind of remembrance in which his early friends held him! Better 
have given them all timely notice; better have had the fatted calf 
killed ; better have been met, after his ten years of exile, with the out- 
ward welcome due to the repentant prodigal at least. 

He left little Polly gazing after him, her hand shading the sunlight 
from her blue eyes, on the threshold of the inn door (“quite'jthe 
gentleman now,” thinks Polly, in her simplicity ; “I shouldn’t wonder 
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if Lucy Mason, with all her pride, was to take a fancy to him!”): and 
in another ten minutes stood at the same angle of the old London 
road from whence he had looked back through his boyish tears at 
Asheot, on that April night, ten years ago, when he believed himself 
to be quitting it for ever. The low white house, the homely garden, 
with the sweet May sunshine shining on its flowers, were unchanged ; 
here at least was comfort! Whatever else had passed away, home was 
the old home still; and a feeling nearer akin to womanly weakness 
than he had known for years came with a sudden flood across the 
yeoman’s stout heart as he stood and looked at it. He pushed his way 
through a gap in the flowering untidy hedge ; there were a great 
many gaps in the hedges around Ashcot now; and a thrill almost 
like the thrill of love went through his blood: he was standing on his 
own land once more! How fresh the grass fields looked, knee-deep in 
blood-red sorrel, and foaming meadow-sweet, and with their tangled 
hedges of wild hop, briar and hawthorn !—Steven felt as a man, not a 
farmer, in this moment—how much fairer in his eyes was all this vivid 
English verdure than the bewildering exotic gorgeousness of the 
tropics, with which his eyes had grown sated! With what subtle 
power the delicate half-bitter aroma of the hawthorn touched his brain 
and brought back, as only the sense of smell can do, before him a 
hundred pictures, each bright and distinct, yet blending all mys- 
teriously into one, of the happy springs before Josh and his mother 
ever came to Ashcot! He marched on through the tall weed-grown 
grass down towards the house, and a small boy at work in the next 
field, happening to spy him, threw up his arms in the air, and shouted 
out to him that he was trespassing! (when I use the expression “ at 
work,” I use it in its most restricted and relative sense. No one 
worked much at Ashcot now; only, the boy happening to be a nephew 
of Dawes, the estate was charged with eightpence a day for providing 
him in birds’-nesting, rat-hunting, and other rural means of passing his 
time). Steven was immensely tickled at the idea of being warned as 
a trespasser off his own land, and sang out such a loud cheery “all 
right!” by way of answer, that the urchin concluded he was some friend 
of his uncle’s, privileged to trample down standing grass or any other 
crop he chose, and went back to his present labour of threading birds’ 
eggs on a reed with philosophic calmness. 

“The place hasn’t what I should call a look of work about it,” 
thought Steven, as he neared the house and marked the broken-down 
fence and straggling branches of the little orchard, once so trim and 
orderly. “ Four o'clock in the afternoon—the men can’t be gone home 
yet—and not a soul to be seen. They must be at work round in the 
five-acres.” And pushing open a wicket-gate, so shaky that it almost 
lurched off its hinges under his hand, he entered one of the side walks 
of the garden, the garden that had once been Mrs. Steven's special 
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pride, and where, in Steven’s childhood, every flower strong enough to 
bear the rough foreland blasts had been tended with loving care. 

It was not,'like the farm lands, actually ‘neglected as yet; the 
borders were 'free {from weeds, the walks were not grass-grown, such 
hardy spring flowers as wanted no especial nurture were in bright 
flower in the beds; the lilacs and guelder-roses above the parlour- 
window were all a mass of clustering odorous blossom. Steven walked 
round to the front porch, never doubting that he would see the door 
wide open, as in old days, the cheerful afternoon sun shining in upon 
the houseplace. The door, however, was not only shut but locked. 
The blinds in the front windows were all down; not a sound but the 
distant wash of the tide upon the sands, the humming of the great 
wild-bees among the honeysuckles that covered the porch broke silence. 
“Ts a funeral going on?” thought Steven, “or doesn’t Barbara take 
the trouble of living here, or what? Let no man try the experiment 
of coming back a day sooner than he is expected to his own house 
again!” He gave a long impatient pull at the bell, and on the instant 
a shrill chorus of pugnacious barks made itself heard within. Then 
came a woman’s voice—how well he knew it !—bidding the dogs “be 
silent, with their foolishness,” and then the door opened, as far as a 
stout door-chain would allow, and he was requested by some unseen 
speaker, three or four sets of vicious teeth showing themselves ready 
through the chink for his legs, to make his pleasure known. 

“My pleasure, Barbara,” said Steven, as if he had not been absent 
a day, “is to come in. What the deuce is the meaning of all these 
bolts and bars and yelping curs, that you have taken to since I left ?” 

“ Master—Master Steven!” cried the voice, a whole world of wel- 
come in its tone. “Dear heart, that you should come like this—and 
me not so much as begun the cleaning!” And the chain was slipped, 
the dogs with one or two vigorous kicks were sent to the right-about, 
and an erect, handsome old peasant woman, her face white and quiver- 
ing with emotion, came out into the porch. “ Master Steenie—my 
boy—sir, how you have grown! but the same face, the same smile 
still !” 

Steven seized both her hands in his, then kissed the withered fine 
old cheek, just as he used to do when he came home, a little lad, for 
the holidays, to be at once the torment and the pride of Barbara’s life. 
“ And so you remembered me at once, Barbara!” he said, as she clung 
to him, and gazed up in silence at his bronzed manly face—so fair 
and boyish when she saw it last. “I knew you wouldn’t expect me 
for another week, at least, and I just thought I’d come upon you 
unawares and frighten you a bit. I met a good many faces I knew 
as I drove along from the station, Barbara, but I could see that I was 
a stranger to them all. You knew me by my voice alone.” 

“Knew you, Steenie ? why I should have known you among ten 
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thousand; and to think you should have come so! that you should 
have been made to wait on your own doorstep! . Get along, Vixen— 
let me catch you sniffing anigh your master again, miss! “Tis lone- 
some at Ashcot now, Steenie,” added Barbara, in apology for the dog’s 
ignorance, “ and of an afternoon I mostly bar the door and let the 
dogs out to protect the house like. But please to come in, sir,” she 
interrupted herself, breaking suddenly from familiarity to respect. 
“There’s no fire in the parlour, but I can catch one up in a minute, 
and——” 

“And what's gone of the kitchen, then?”’, interrupted Steven, 
walking straight on through the houseplace—wonderfully low: this 
houseplace had become! he had to stoop his head not to knock it 
against the centre rafter now. ‘‘ Have folks grown so fine of late 
years, that they must sit all day in the parlour, or what ?” 

And pushing open a door, he entered the comfortable old farm 
kitchen, where his grandfather’s armchair still stood beside the open 
fireplace, his grandfather’s watch still hung suspended over, the 
mantelshelf, and felt himself at home! He had not: felt. so | before 
since his arrival in England. The landing at Southampton; the 
short, too sweet episode of London and of Katharine Fane ;, his 
drive to-day among changed and unknown faces from the station; 
the first moment, even, in which he had trodden upon his own land ; 
all had savoured of unreality—all in different ways had reminded him 
that he, Steven Lawrence, was an alien, and that his own country and 
his own people knew him not. Here, in the old farm kitchen, by the 
fireside where the Christmas songs of twenty years ago had been 
sung, with Barbara, unaltered in face, and dressed in the same prim 
methodist fashion as of old at his side: the great clock ticking with 
its familiar burr, the jugs and dishes ranged in precisely the. same 
order as they used to be upon the shelves: he felt that.a place was 
still kept for him in the world, The past was at length bound up 
visibly, before his senses, with the present. He was at home. 

“You look younger than ever, Barbara,” And as he spoke, he 
seated himself in the corner that was always, called “Steenie’s”” when 
he was a child, and turned kindly to the old servant, who with wet 
eyes stood aloof and admired him, while she held a corner of her apron 
tight upon her trembling lips. “You, and the. place by the fireside 
here, seem the only old friends I have left.” 


“ Ay, lad, you may say so,” she answered, coming close to him, but 
with instinctive delicacy remaining standing; for Barbara, like Polly 
Barnes, decided that Steven looked quite the gentleman now... “ The 
Lord has pruned away the unprofitable branches. ‘Woe, to him,’ we 
read, Steven, ‘ that coveteth an evil covetousness to his house that he 
may set his nest on high.’ From the first day that I seen Mrs. Joshua 
—and an unhandier woman, and a foolisher, no ill respect to the dead, 
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never entered a house—locking up here, and locking up there, as 
though those who had served her husband's family faithful would 
have stooped to rob her, and wasteful in her own ways as her son was' 
after her—from the first day as I seen a fine lady flaunting about the 
farm, in her black sating and gold chain, and setting up her pony-shay 
and going to church, ay, and taking young Josh, a Lawrence by blood, 
with her ‘ because the gentry didn’t go to meeting house,’ I said to 
your mother, ‘Mrs. Steven,’ I said, ‘those that live long enough 11 
see want and ruin brought home to the Lawrences.’ And my words 
were true ones, Steenie.” 

“ Not quite, I hope, Barbara,” answered Steven, cheerfully. “ Josh 
didn’t do over well for himself, I know, and I dare say I shall find’ 
things a good bit in arrears, but while the land’s mine, and I’ve an 
arm to work it, I don’t think we need talk of ruin or want coming 
near you and me. Is Dawes about the rick-yard, or where? I must 
send one of the carts over for my luggage to the station, but I didn’t 
see man or boy at work on the whole farm as I came down the close.” 

Barbara took her apron away from her lips, and passed it along the 
edge of the: kitchen-dresser, already white and spotless as a new- 
washed platter. “Dawes is not here, Master Steven, nor the men 
neither, and there’s no oné at work. Me, and, maybe, young Bill 
Dawes, birds-nesting, are the only souls on the farm to-day.” 

Steven watched the expression of the old servant’s face, as she 
answered him, and a quick suspicion of the truth crossed his mind. 
“Are the potatoes hoed, Barbara? is there no work of any kind going 
on? ‘The hill-side is potato-set this year, I see, but the ridges didn’t 
strike me as looking over clean, from the distance.” 

“Master Steven,” said Barbara, holding up her head erect, and 
folding her arms tight across her chest; “ you mustn't ask me how 
things are done on the farm now, sir. Except to tidy up a bit about 
the garden, for respect of those that are gone, and of you too, my 
dear, far away though you were, I haven’t left the house from one 
Lord’s day 'to another, since Josh died. If I was to give my opinion, 
Steven, speaking from general knowledge of Dawes and his ways, I 
should say the potatoes was not weeded, nor hoed, nor anything done 
. to them since they was planted. If you came down along the vicar’s 
close and seen the grass, that rank and weed-grown as was the finest 
bit of hay for miles round, you needn’t ask many more questions about 
the farm, I should say.” 

Steven got up and walked to the open kitchen-window, from whence 
the greater part of Ashcot farm was visible, and, at a glance, he took 
in its condition. The straggling fences, the wild rank grass, the 
partial growth of the green corn, the unhoed potato-fields—all, now 
that his eyes had got back the old business habit of seeing things, 
cried out aloud of neglect, of an unjust steward, of an absent master. 
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He stood for a minute or more without speaking, then came back to 
the fire-side, and stood there, his broad shoulders resting back against 
the high old-fashioned mantelshelf, took out a pipe from his breast- 
pocket, and lit it. 

“Barbara,” said he, after he had smoked for two or three minutes, 
in silence, “I see pretty well how things stand. The cure will be 
short and sharp. How long has Francis Dawes treated the land 
like this ?” 

** Always, Master Steven,” answered Barbara, laconieally. “It was 
a year or so after you ran—after you left, sir, that your uncle first 
took him, him and his,” and Barbara’s eyes kindled, “ upon the farm. 
Mister Joshua was failing i in body and heart—there’s the truth of it. 
What with his wife, and “het fine-lady ways, and young Josh’s wild- 
ness, and your leaving us, Steenie, he wasn’t to say the same for 
years before his death, and Dawes, bit by bit, got to do as he liked 
on the farm. Then came Mrs. Joshua’s death, and your uncle's, 


and young Josh, who knew no more about the farm than a baby, was 
master.” 


“Go on: Dawes robbed the lad ?” 
“Steven,” said old Barbara, “‘rob’ is not a word to use lightly. 


Everything on the place lay, as you may say, under Dawes’s hand, 
and——” 


“ And he abused his trust? Speak out, Barbara.” 

Barbara hesitated, and her fingers twitched a little at the white 
kerchief that was pinned across her breast. ‘To toil, to save for the 
Lawrences, had been, for more than thirty years, the beginning and 
end of her life. To see Steven back in his rightful place, and Dawes 
dispossessed, had been the one hope which had kept her steadfastly to 
the farm since young Josh’s death. But it was a part of Barbara’s 
religion to speak positive ill of no man. The Lord could execute His 
judgments, she was accustomed to say, without help or hindrance of 
hers. Steven might see with his own eyes the rank weed-grown 
meadows. Basing her opinion on broad and general grounds, Barbara 
did not hesitate to state that the potatoes had neither been weeded 
nor hoed once since they were planted. Such words as robbery, or 
betrayal of trust, could scarcely have been evoked by less than torture 
from her lips. 

“TI reprove no man, Steven, and I rejoice in no man’s fall. You 
will see the state of the farm, you will cast up Francis Dawes’ accounts 
with him, and jud ge for yourself of the man’s stewardship.” 

“That will I,” said Steven, promptly. “The state of the farm I 
have seen. The accounts, poor scholar though I am, I'll overhaul 
with Dawes to-night.” 

“ Not to-night, Steven. Dawes and his sons are away to Stour- 
mouth fair, and when they return twill be late, and ——” 
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“ And what else, Barbara ?” 

“ Francis Dawes won't be just in a state to look over account-books 
with you, Steven—there’s the truth.” 

“Tsee. We'll have them out to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow is the Sabbath, sir.” 

“T forgot,” said Steven, hastily; “I’ve lived a life, Barbara, that 
has made me forget the days of the week sometimes; you do right to 
remind me. Monday, then, shall be the day of reckoning; and now 
—now let us talk of other things. How did my uncle die, and Josh ? 
I believe when I was young, I was harsh on the boy. There was no 
other evil in him than being his mother’s son, I believe.” 

“ Evil enough,” said Barbara, solemnly, “evil enough, the Lord 
knows! When once a lad has his head set up above his rank, and 
begins to hanker after the ways and follies of the gentry, Steven, he’s 
pretty sure to end as Josh did.” 

Steven winced. “I should have thought from what they wrote 
me, Barbara, that Josh’s vices were entirely his own. He didn’t 
exactly contract his taste for gambling or drinking, by hankering 
after the ways of the gentry, I should say !” 

“Master Steven, poor young Josh was gay—small blame to the 
boy, perhaps, taking into account the bringing up he got! There’s no 
doubt of it,” repeated Barbara, but with extreme leniency of tone, 
“young Josh was gay. But it wasn’t that alone, nor foremost, that 
brought him to ruin. There’s many a lad has begun as bad or worse 
than him, and come right enough in the end, so long as he kept him- 
self to the condition that was good enough for his fathers before him. 
While Josh only kept company with young Peter Nash and the other 
lads about, he was no worse than the rest, but once he had fallen in 
with Lord Haverstock, he just walked on straight and open-eyed to 
perdition, Steven, French wines for dinner, brandy and stuff o’ the 
chemists the first thing in the morning; horse-races, cock-fighting, 
cards'on the Sabbath evening, and a drunkard’s death before he 
was twenty-one—that’s about what lords and gentry did for Josh 
Lawrence !” ; 

Steven knocked out the ashes from his pipe, and examined its bowl 
curiously before putting it back into his pocket. This kind of ‘talk 
about lords and gentry jarred somehow, with extraordinary harshness, 
upon his present state of mind. 

“Lord Haverstock was in petticoats when I left, Barbara. It 
makes me feel my age to hear you talk of him and little Josh as 
grown-up men. How are the other families going on; the Squire, 
and his daughters ?—the Miss Fanes, I would say.” 

Steven was not a coward under most circumstances, but it would 
have required greater courage than he possessed to tell Barbara that 
the Miss Fanes had known before his own people of his arrival, and 
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that he had been with them to a London theatre; hankering already, 
like young Josh, after the ways and follies of the gentry! 

“The Squire keeps his health, Steven, I thank you, and his lady 
hers, such as it is. Katharine Fane is to be married soon, to Lord 
Petres, a poor little white-faced creature, as high as that,” said old 
Barbara, holding her large hand out level with her waist. “ Never 
goes about without a French vally-de-shom, and a French cook for 
to mince up his meats for him, but as old a family as any in England, 


and rich, and a papist, so Miss Katharine will have her wishes at 
last.” 


“ And the other one—Dora ?” 

“Dora’s unmarried still, and like to remain so, from all I hear. 
What makes you so keen to ask about the Fanes, Steven ?” and 
Barbara looked at him suspiciously. 

** What makes me ask about the Fanes’?” said Steven, with a 
short laugh ; “‘ why, idle curiosity, I suppose; the same'that made me 
ask about everybody else. I'll tell you what I’ve a much keener 
interest in just now than any news of lords and gentry,” he added, 
“and that is what you can give me for dinner. I’ve had nothing 
since eight o'clock this morning, and I’m as hungry as a hawk.” 

‘The colour mounted into old Barbara’s face. “If you had given 
me a day’s notice, Steven; but—well, lad, the truth’s the quickest 
thing to tell—I shan’t have much, unless you can wait an hour or s0, 
to put before you. The Dawes’s live in their part of the house, as 
you may say, and find themselves; and I live in mine, and find 
myself; and I was never one, as you know, to care much for butcher's 
meat. I'll run off to the village, and get in your dinner for to-morrow 
and to-day at once, and 


“And if I hadn’t come, what would your own Sunday dinner have 
been, Barbara ?” 

A cup of tea, and a slice of bread and butter, is as good a dinner 
as I want, Steven. The smell of them Dawes’s baked joints, hot on 
the Lord's day, is always enough to set my stomach against flesh- 
meat. You wouldn’t take a cup of tea now, sir? just fo stay your 
hunger, as I’m obliged to keep you waiting.” : 

“ Yes, indeed, I will,” said Steven,’ ‘heartily, “if you will take one 


with me, and help you to set it, ‘too. Are the cups kept m the same 
cupboard still, Barbara ?” 





! 


“Qh, Master Steven!” cried the old servant, when Steven had 
helped her with the kettle, and'was cutting huge trenches of bread 
and butter, just as he used to do when he was a schoolboy ; ; “to think 


that you should have come back like this! When I first seen you, 
dear, I thought——” 


“Thought what, Barbara? Have it ont” 
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~ That you had grown to be.a fine gentleman like Josh, Steenie ? 
but you haven’t.” 

“TJ haven’t, indeed, Barbara,’ said Steven, simply. ‘I’m ‘not, 
and never shall be, a gentleman, but I believe, unlike Josh, I am 
thoroughly well-contented as I am.” 

And then the poor fellow thought, with a sudden pang, of Katha- 
rine, and of the world that Katharine would live im, and said no 
more, 


Cuarpter XIV. 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL. 


TE next day was Sunday, and the news of Steven's return having 
spread like wildfire from the head centre of the Blue Peter, half the 
female population of Broad Clithero flocked in new summer bonnets 
to the village Shiloh to look at him. It was five or six minutes after 
service-time when he reached the chapel—the well-remembered chapel, 
with its weather-stained whitewashed walls, and great square windows, 
upon which in high and stormy tides the spray beat across the narrow 
road from the Channel: and Steyen was conscious that a great many 
ribbons fluttered, a great many faces were raised above their hymn- 
books to give him demure looks of scrutiny as he entered, . He 
walked to the seat occupied by the Lawrences of old at the farther end 
of the chapel, a side seat from whence he faced nearly the whole of 
the congregation, and by the time the hymn was sung and the 
minister had got half way through the readings, had realised; but 
with a strangely blank sensation of disappointment; the life to which 
he had returned, and the people who were henceforth to be his asso- 
ciates and his equals! There was Polly Barnes, with apple-green 
ribbons on her hat, sitting by her sheepish red-headed lover's; side 
(for Polly, a churchwoman by birth, had taken openly to dissent since 
her engagement); and Miss Lyte, the minister's mature sister, in.a 
pink and lilac bonnet; and old Tillyer and his wife; and Mildrum of 
the village shop. All the old congregation in their old seats; only 
with ten, years more of life written on their faces, and with a whole 
mysterious world of difference, it seemed to Steven, between himself 
and them! 

He sat perfectly still, wearing an edifying face of solemnity, the 
congregation thought, while the minister read, and with thorough and 
stern humility took himself to task for the disappointment, bordering 
close on keenest disgust, of which he was guilty, Who and what was 
he that he should look down upon the homely meeting-house that had 
been good enough for his fathers, the homely village people to whose 
class his fathers had belonged? Was he educated ?. was he refined ? 
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what single advantage over the others could. he boast, that, after ‘ten 
years of the life of a savage, he should come back and find them and 
their service, their unlovely chapel, and its close atmosphere, and the 
prospect of passing his life among them, so irrepressibly repugnant ? 
Were not they, in sober truth, the human creatures to whom his birth 
and his circumstances fitted him? was not Katharine Fane—the unac- 
knowledged cause of his discontent—a vision, just.as far aboye him as 
the painted Virgin in the cathedral, at Mexico was above the ignorant 
crowds whom he used to watch and pity, as they worshipped her from 
the pavement ? 

When the lessons were over came more singing, and Steven joined in 
it, aloud, and with as much of his heart as strenuous will could com- 
mand, The hymn chosen was a, quaint old “Scripture Wish,” much 
in favour at Shiloh, of which the first verse ran thus: 


““Daniel’s wisdom may we know, 
Jacob's wrestling spirit too. 
John’s divine communion feel, 
Moses’ meekness, Martha's zeal. 
May we with young Timothy 
Ev'ry sinful passion fly !” 


Not very fine poetry; but the voices of the singers were in tune, 
their hearts in earnest ; and fond recollections of his childhood and of 
the days when his mother taught him to sing this very hymn began 
to swell in Steven’s breast, long before the five verses were sung 
through. After this came the prayer; a long extempore prayer, per- 
fectly simple, perfectly adapted to the souls of which the old minister 
for thirty years had had the cure, and at its close a blessing was asked 
openly upon Steven Lawrence's return ; an assurance given that how- 
ever late an erring son might come back to his Father's house, for- 
giveness and peace would be in store there for him still, if he did but 
ask for them aright. 

Steven, forgetful of the primitive habits of his denomination, had 
in nowise prepared himself for this kind of public ovation; and felt 
more neryous than he had ever done before a red Indian or grizzly 
bear in his life, when he had to stand up again and face the congrega- 
tion ; nearly all of whom—the proportion of women to men in Shiloh 
being about five to one—showed signs of recent tears. Might he be 
spared in the sermon! ‘This was all he thought, as he kept his eyes 
steadfastly fixed on his book, and mechanically lifted up his voice in 
another hymn. Being prayed for, with the faces of the congregation 
hidden from him, had been ordeal enough. ‘To be preached at, with 
every pair of eyes in the chapel watching to see how he took it, would 
be a thousandfold worse; and he listened, with eagerness in which 
perhaps only a man who has been publicly offered up in the same 
way can sympathise, to hear what text the minister would give out. 
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It was not, as his worst forebodings had predicted, any selection 
from the parable of the prodigal son, but a long, and as he hoped, 
totally inapplicable text from Nahum (chosen, doubtless, before his 
return had been known) commencing “She is empty, and void and 
waste,” and continuing—for long texts were always approved of in 
Shiloh—to the end of the chapter. But Steven had forgotten the 
peculiar talent of the good old minister for applying any given 
portion of inspired truth to any given human exigency, when he built 
his hopes on such a weak foundation as seeming irrelevancy. Be- 
ginning with an exposition of the circumstances under which the 
inspired denunciation’ was given forth against sinful Nineveh, the old 
man through tortuous ways, and with covert allusions that told the 
ears of the initiated what was coming, led his subject on to the con- 
sideration of the wastes, spiritual and moral, that occur in our own 
times, in hearts given over to the world. He remarked upon the 
declension always to be traced in outward prosperity, whether of great 
nations or humble individuals, as habits of religion are neglected ; 
finally turning round and fixing his eyes full on Steven, he spoke, in 
words devoid neither of pathos nor of a certain rough eloquence, of 
the long-forsaken duties, of the cold hearth to which a member of his 
flock had newly returned. He reminded them in plainest terms of 
how young Joshua, “drunken with wine,” had been cut off in the 
midst of his sins and of his life; told of the mysterious wisdom which 
had guided Steven back by death and sorrow, even as it had guided 
the Israelites by a pillar of fire of old; and ended with a fervent 
prayer that affliction might not rise up a second time in Ashcot, that 
he who had gone astray might prove a chosen one of God at the last, 
and execute the judgment of peace and truth within His gates. 

If a clergyman of the Church of England were to give a like 
welcome to one of his flock, nine-tenths, at least, of his hearers 
would be wounded by the indelicacy of such public plain-speaking. 
But to the simple congregation of Shiloh the minister’s sermon was a 
beautiful and a fitting one: and as Steven, with downcast face and a 
sense of being horribly and altogether out of his place, sat and 
listened, many and earnest were the prayers sent up that he might 
profit by the minister's words and become a shining light, as his 
grandfather (when not otherwise engaged at sea) had been before him, 
of the little commnnity. 

He lingered’ for some minutes in the chapel when the hymy 
succeeding the sermon was oyer ; his head buried in his hands, as if 
in prayer, almost the first hypocrisy of Steven’s transparent life, and 
devoutly hoping that the crowd would be well dispersed by the time 
h left the chapel. But no such luck was in store for him. As soon 
as he got to the door he saw the whole congregation, from the 
minister downwards, standing about in groups upon the low sandy 
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slope that separated Shiloh from’ the shore ;'and before he had walked 
half a dozen steps his hands’ were being ‘warmly seized, and “ How 
d’ye do, Steven?” “How are you, Master Lawrénce >” “Glad to see 
you back, sir!” sounded on all ‘sides, according’ to the sex, and age, 
and condition of the different speakers. 

Whatever asphyxia, bodily and mental, Steven had had’ to endure 
during the service, whatever indignation he had felt during’ the 
familiar personalities of the sermon, this hearty human kindness, the 
warmth of these friendly hand-pressures, of these’ honest voices, more 
than made up for it all. The minister, and the elders'of the con- 
eregation, Mildrum of the shop, young Peter Nash with blushing 
little Polly at his side, all crowded” round ‘to offer him heartiest 
welcome and good wishes. Old’ labouring ‘men, whom ten years 
scarcely seemed to have thade'a day older, held out their hard ‘work- 
embrowned palms to his; small children, prompted by their mothers, 
stretched up their hands for his acceptance. One sturdy little chap 
of three, the first-born child of an old schoolmate, Steven, to the 
immense increase of his popularity, hoisted aloft on his strong 
shoulders and carried for ‘half a mile or' more along the road ; thé 
whole of the congregation talking, as they followed ‘in ‘slow 'pro- 
cession, of the wonderful way the minister had ‘spoke up, and the 
miracle it was to see Steeve Lawrence, ‘after all ‘his wild ways,’ come 
back a decent and a God-fearing man at the last!’ 


* About half-way between the chapel and Ashcot farm’a narrow 
footpath led away through shady orchards and blossoming hop-fields 
up to the parish church, and into this path Steven turned, after 
bidding a friendly good-bye to such of the Shiloh people as were 
still in his company. The services ‘of the church, according to 
country custom, were held ‘ata later hour than those of the dis- 
senters; and when a long up-hill walk hed brought him at last to 
Clithero churchyard, the rector's gentlemanly unimpassioned voice, 
sounding through the open windows of the church, told him that the 
sermon was still going on. He stood for a minute or more, his hat 
in his hand, to listen, then jumped across the rail that bounded the 
churchyard from the road, and made his way through the long, lush 
grass to the vault, close wnder the chancel window, where the Law- 
rences for generations past had been buried. 

Clithero churchyard commands one of the fairest bird’s-eye views 
on all that fair east coast of Kent. In the liquid noon light 
Steven could trace every well-remembered landmark of his boyish 
years; the marshes of Thanet, with their broad acres of tasselled reed- 
grass rippling in its early summer bloom; the pale grey line of coast 
from the Downs to Pegwell; the far-away Goodwin Sands (which 
even now he could not look at without a dozen romances of storm and 
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wreck, and gallant lifeboat rescue rising before his mind), the gauzy 
outline of Canterbury cathedral ; the undulating course of the distant 
Thames. ,,. . If the dead, can)/be affected by their place of burial, 
surely none in England sleep, sweeter sleep than those who lie im this 
upland yard; earth, sea, and sky above and around them; and the 
little Saxon church, with its quiet twelfth-century face that has seen 
the rising and the setting of so many forgotten, beliefs, to watch their 
rest! ‘Steven stood, bareheaded still, beside the Lawrences’ vault, 
whose inscriptions old Barbara's hands had kept free of moss or rust, 
and felt, with a sense of remorse for the heresy, a great deal more 
“ in church” under this blue sky, and: with pure oxygen filling his 
lungs, than he had done in Shiloh. When the sermon was ended 
came a psalm: no hymn of modern composition, but a good old Tate 
and Brady: the organ deftly played, and a rich woman’s voice leading 
the shrill trebles of the childish choir. The voice was Katharine’s; 
for whatever her Romish predilections, Miss Fane was still a devout 
supporter openly of the Church of England; and as he listened every 
pulse of the yeoman’s heart was set in quickened motion. I don’t 
know—he did not know himself—whether any hope of Katharine 
haying, returned, and of his seeing her, had mixed with his pious 
desire to visit the old grave in Clithero churchyard: probably he was 
in a state already in which some leaven of his madness made its way 
into every action, every thought of his life! All he knew was that 
he was standing here in the sunshine, listening to her voice and 
feeling himself in heaven, and that he would have been quite content 
if the whole remaining fifty-one verses of the paraphrase had been 
sung. Mercifully for the congregation, who were not lovers, but 
hungry agriculturalists—impartial dispassionate Christians, who went 
to the distant church, or near at hand meeting-house, indifferently, 
and guided chiefly by weather—forty-nine of the verses were omitted. 
After this came the young rector’s measured Oxford-trained voice 
again, giving benediction: then, after a decent pause, could be heard 
the clatter of hob-nailed shoes on the stone floor, and a minute later 
the old clerk pushed open the inner door of the porch; scattering, 
with ja fierce rush, a knot of irreverent babies who were placidly 
making daisy-chains in the shade; and church was “ out.” 

Steven, waited under shelter of the chancel yew until, according to 
the regulations of village etiquette, the whole congregation had left ; 
first. the poor people from the body of the church; then the school 
children and the gentry’s servants from the gallery; then the farmers— 
very few of this class were church people in Clithero—and finally “ the 
gentry” themselves; a tall, weak-faced young man whom, from the 
family likeness and universal doffing of hats, Steven took to be Lord 
Haverstock ; after him the Squire and Dora ; and lastly Katharine with 
the young rector, already divested of his gown, walking at her side. 
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Dora Fane, Steven's senses told him, wore a bright silk and a 
butterfly kind of bonnet, and held a white patasol above her head. Of 
Katharine all he could tell was that sho looked fresher and fairer than 
ever in her summer dress, and that a more earnest glow than usual 
was on her face as she turned it and listened graciously to the hand- 
some young rector’s talk. Here was another of her slaves, he thought ; 
the same horrible pain rising in his breast as he had felt when he 
saw her with George Gordon. Peer or parson, fine London gentleman 
or rough-hewn yeoman, this girl brought them all alike to her feet, 
and smiled upon them all! He went back quickly, without turning to 
look at her again, the way that he had come across the churchyard ; 
and when he got into the road found the Miss Fanes and the Squire, 
without the rector, about a dozen yards distant to the right. 

Katharine advanced towards him with an outstretched hand. Mr. 
Lawrence, surely you were not in church? I’m go glad we have met 
you. Dot and I only came back late last night. Papa, this is Steven 
Lawrence. Now, should you have recognised him ?” 

“Recognised him? Of course I should,” cried the Squire, a stout 
rosy littleman, with wide-open good-humoured eyes and three-cornered 
grey whiskers, much more like a yeoman, to look at, than Steven, “The 
ladies talked me into believing you so altered, Lawrence, I thought I 
mustn’t trust my own eyes when I met you, and now I see no change 
in you at all, except your growth. You're as like your grandfather as 
two peas, allowing for difference of age. How do you find the farm? 
A good deal run to waste, eh? Well, I gave you a hint through Miss 
Dora’s letter. No eye like a master’s, Lawrence, you know—no eye 
like a master’s.” 

Mr. Hilliard was shaking Steven’s hand heartily all this time, and 
had really welcomed him out of the warmth of his heart ; but some- 
thing patronising—in his tone rather than what he said, jarred on 
Katharine; more, to speak the truth, than on Steven, who was not 
keenly sensitive in such matters, and indeed was thinking much more of 
her just then than of the Squire, or of how the Squire chose his words. 

“T hope the farm won’t take up so much of your thoughts that 
you'll haye no time to come to the Dene?” putting her hand as she 
said this within the Squire’s arm. “You know you promised us in 
London that we should see a great deal of you!” and her fingers gave 
a little significant pressure which bade her stepfather give weight 
immediately to what she said. 

“Yes, Lawrence, of course ;” for, like most men, the Squire was in a 
state of abject subjection to Katharine. “Of course we shall expect 
you to be a good neighbour. Now, what’s to-morrow? Monday. 
Well, will you come and dine with us to-morrow? Six o'clock, and 
no ceremony, you know ; just come as you are, and help us eat our leg 
of mutton, and we'll have a talk over parish matters afterw: 
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Steven accepted the invitation with most unconventional readiness, 
and with a glow of pleasure on his handsome face, Dot haying first 
interpolated some pleasant little insincerity of her own ; and then the 
Squire’s carriage drove up, and Katharine gave him her hand again 
and her smile as they drove away, and Steven was left looking after 
her, with a nimbus of gold cast around Clithero churchyard, and the 
dusty road, and every other prosaic object of this prosaic world. 

“He’s a good-looking lad, that,” said the Squire, as they were 
driving home through the lanes. “If Lawrence was a gentleman, we - 
should have a good many of the young ladies breaking their hearts 
about, him—eh, Dot ?” 

“Unfortunately, he isn’t a gentleman,” retorted Dot, upon whose 
temper four-and-twenty hours of the country were already telling. 
“T think Lord Haverstock, in spite of “his being a lord! a much 
better-looking man than Steven Lawrence. Yes, I am sincere. I 
can’t get up these sylvan tastes, as Katharine can, at a moment's 
notice. I cannot appreciate men who walk about with rough brown 
hands and no gloves!” And Dot threw herself back into her corner 
of the carriage, and sighed—thinking, no doubt, of the pretty little 
white hands and lavender gloves of Mr. Clarendon Whyte. 

Katharine’s, face flushed. “TI think Steven Lawrence is a gentle- 
man, papa,” she cried. “If I did not think so, I shouldn’t ask him to 
come to our house. To my mind, he is far more refined, in his 
absence of all pretence, than many a man who understands every 
observance of what is called society, and when he comes to the Dene, 
I, for one, shall make him feel that I look upon him as an equal!” 
Here she stopped short. 

“ Kate,” remarked the Squire, “if you want to be a friend to the 
young man, as no doubt you do, put all these ideas about ‘ gentlemen’ 
out of your head, or at all events don’t put them into his. The 
Lawrences are not gentlemen in any sense of the word whatever. 
Old Isaac Lawrence, this lad’s grandfather, used just to wear a smock- 
frock and live with his men, and I don’t think Joshua Lawrence or 
his son took much by trying to get out of their own condition. This 
young Steven seems a fine, plain-spoken fellow, and I shall be glad to 
be a friend to him ; but if you are going to turn his head with any of 
your skin-deep democracy, Kate, the kindest thing I could do would be 
to bid him never set his foot within my doors. To go to meeting- 
house, associate with his equals, and work the plough with his own 
hands, is the way to bring round Ashcot—not playing at any new- 
fangled nonsensical principles of equality and fraternity, with you for 
a playmate, Kate.” 

“You are thoroughly prejudiced, papa,” cried Katharine, hotly. 
“Nothing short of all our heads being cut off will convince you, as it 


convinced the people in France once, that opinions are progressing— 
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that ridiculous distinctions of class are passing away, even in this 
blessed weald of Kent, as everywhere else in the world !” 

“The difference between you two always seems to me to be this,” 
cried Dot, who, little burthened though she was with either sympathy 
or imagination, could make sharp enough hits, at times, in her judg- 
ments on better people than herself—“ one plays at democracy, and 
is an aristocrat, heart and soul; and the other plays at conservatism, 
and is a radical in practice. We'll see, at the end of three months, 
who is the truest friend to our ploughman protégé, Uncle Frank, or 
you, Katharine !” ' 

“We will see,” said Katharine, but not without wincing in her 
heart at the prophecy Dot’s words contained. “For you, Dot, I know 
very well Steven Lawrence, without kid gloves, as you say, and earning 
his bread with his own brown hands, can never be anything but Steven 
Lawrence, yeoman. You measure every coin, Dot, by the stamp, not 
the metal !” 

“Of course Ido,” said Dot. “So must any one with a grain of 
sense, I should say. Silver is silver everywhere, but a shilling won’t 
pass current out of England, or a franc out of France, will it? It 
seems to me, Kate, that the stamp, not the metal, is exactly what does 
make the market value of most tltings !” 

In saying which she spoke with the most complete and unaffected 
sincerity. Belief in the existence of any thing or quality, to whose 


value a market test would not apply, was an act of faith quite beyond 
the narrow reach of Dot's soul. 


CuarTtrer XV. 
A STORY OF PAMILY AFFECTION. 


In the year eighteen hundred and thirty-four, more than thirty years 
before the date at which this story commences, two north country 
gentlemen, of the name of Fane, were married on the same day, at the 
Catholic chapel of York, to two sisters, “the young and beautiful 
daughters of the late Honourable John Vereker,” the county news- 
papers recorded when announcing the wedding. There was very little 
money on either side: good birth and good looks being the chief 
portion of the brides, a commission in the army and three or four 
thousand pounds each the fortunes of the Fanes; and neither marriage 
turned out a particularly happy one. In less than a twelvemonth 
Geoffrey Fane, the elder brother, was forced, by extravagance and 
debt, to sell out of the army; went away with his young wife to the 
continent, and disappeared there. Ten or eleven years later, after a 
great deal of poverty and discontent, Richard, the younger one, died 
suddenly, leaving his widow to subsist, with her two children, upon 
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her scanty pension and the interest of such money as the recent pur- 
chase of his majority had left out of her husband’s capital. 

Mrs. Richard Fane was a very pretty woman still at the time of 
her bereavement: one of those pink-and-white angelic women. with 
beseeching eyes, mild ill-health, and fragile, dimpled, helpless hands, so 
well suited to enact the role of inconsolable widowhood, and so certain 
not to enact it overlong! Before Richard Fane had been eighteen 
months dead, the Squire of Clithero, walking about on the Scarborough 
beach, fell in love with this tender creature—still in weeds, and a fair 
little daughter on either side—and, at the expiration of the conyen- 
tional two years, Mrs. Fane had, to use her own words, “secured a 
home and protector for her Richard’s children” by becoming Mr, 
Hilliard’s wife. 

Whether Mr. Hilliard had secured his own happiness by marrying 
her was a problem from attempting whose solution he himself sedu- 
lously shrank to his life’s end. As his wife’s suffering state of health 
and beseeching, ill-used expression of face continued the same, she was 
ever, traditionally, to him a kind of domestic angel upon whom, this 
lower world bore too hard, and whose thorny path it was his duty to 
smooth through submission to all those little unevennesses of mood by 
which angels, in domestic life, are beset. ‘She gave up all for me!” 
the poor Squire would say, with tears in his eyes, when any intimate 
friend got him on the subject of his household troubles; “her deter- 
mination of never marrying again, the name that I know now was 
dearer than life itself to her heart, her religion—all! I should be a 
brute, by ! a brute, if I didn’t bear her poor little infirmities 
with patience. What should I have been, sir, if I had not met with 
that woman? That’s what I ask myself.” 

A much happier man, would probably have been the true answer ; 
but such a heresy never even crossed the Squire’s imagination. He 
was one of those commonplace men, who, with silent heroism, will 
bear the tyranny of a weak and selfish woman throughout their life- 
time, and in their inmost hearts for ever upbraid themselves that they 
have not bowed their necks sufficiently low beneath the yoke! , His 
wife’s bodily feebleness, her incapacity, real or alleged, of getting into 
the open air except during the hottest summer weather, her queru- 
lousness, her want of reason, all appealed to the Squire’s kindly heart, 
much as a baby’s weakness appeals to a patient nurse. And then— 
yes, even at this present time, when they were both of them nearer 
fifty than any other age—he continued not a litile in love with her 
still, She was so delicate and fragile, so foolish, so girlishly fond of 
dress and attention, even in her advanced middle-age, that the Squire 
never could realise to himself that his wife was already an old woman, 
and loved her, as I think rougher, more sterling wives at forty-eight 
are seldom loved. “No man will ever care for me as papa does for 
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you, mother,” Katharine would say; “I’m too strong, and large, and 
well able to take care of myself, ever to be made ‘an idol of!” And 
Mrs. Hilliard, with a little sigh, ‘would take the remark quite as a 
matter of course; then bid her daughter be thankful that she was as 
she was. Excessive beauty, excessive attraction, did not bring hap- 
piness to their possessors, “or why should I, Kate, have had your 
dear, dear father, and my rank in life, and religion, and everything 
else, taken from me, and now spend the life of suffering that I do?” 
That she had been very discontented in the poverty of her first 
marriage, and was extremely comfortable in the Iuxury of her second 
one, were the facts of the case; but Mrs. Hilliard lived im a ‘senti- 
mental ideal world—with a population of one—from whence facts 
were rigorously excluded. And ‘even Katharine, with all her stout 
common sense, could never, in her childish days*at least, feel ‘sure 
that her pleasant home at the Dene, and her garden, and her pony, 
and the Squire’s affection, were not good things that had been pur- 
chased for her at the terrible price of her mother’s martyrdom. ’ 

Dora’s appearance on the scene did not occur until about a year 
and a half after Mrs. Hilliard’s second marriage. Up to this time the 
Squire had always believed his wife to be an only daughter, and ‘it 
was by purest accident, and from an alien source, that he abruptly dis- 
covered at last that there had been another sister, married also to a 
Fane, and the mother of one child. On cross-examination, Mrs. Hilliard 
confessed that she had been accustomed to write to the Geoffrey 
Fanes during the early years of her first marriage, but that, somehow 
or another, the correspondence had been allowed latterly to drop. In 
the last letter she ever received from them, more than seven years 
ago, Geoffrey himself was said to be dying in Paris; his wife in fail- 
ing health ; and every shilling of their money spent. “And I sent 
them twenty pounds, Mr. Hilliard,” ,” she added, “little as my Richard 
and I could afford it, and for your sake, and to spare your feelings, 
have never spoken of poor dear Theodosia since I married you.” 

“And the child?” cried the Squire, looking for once with indig- 
nation, bordering on disgust, at his wife’s calm pink-and-white’ face. 
. Richt and séven—-God bless my soul! if the girl lives she must be 
fifteen. “What will have become of her in these years, if ‘both of her 
parents, are dead ?” 

Mrs. Hilliard answered hysterically, that she was sure she didn’t 
know ; and it was very cruel, in her weak state, to call up such dread- 
ful images of her own flesh and blood.’ If Mr. Hilliard had’ the 
slightest delicacy of feeling, he would know what it must cost any one 
of her sensitive nature to imagine, even, that a sister or a sister’s child 
could want! If she had thought such bitter things would have been 
said, she was sure she never would have mentioned her poor | Thto- 
dosin’s name to him at all :—then to her room and sal-volatile. ' 
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The,next morning the Squire packed up his portmanteau, and 
started off alone to Doyer, speculating, somewhat, on the journey as 
to whether sainted invalids have much feeling for aught besides, them- 
selves, or not... He had a good deal of work to do in Paris before he 
could find the faintest clue to Geoffrey Fane or his family; but English 
gold, liberally spent, and assistance from the police, brought him, after 
four days, on the right track. Geoffrey Fane died on a fifth floor in 
the, Boulevard de l’Hoépital about seven years ago; his wife had only 
survived him by a twelyemonth; and his child was, or had been till 
lately, the apprentice of a woman living Rue Mouffetard, 57, and 
fripiére-modiste (half pawnbroker, half milliner, that is to say) by 
trade. 

With forebodings of he knew not what: with a heavier sense of 
shame than any that, in his whole upright life, he had ever known 
before, the Squire took a fiacre, within five minutes after receiving 
tidings of his wife’s niece, and drove, through quarters of Paris into 
which the ‘ walks” of Galignani had never brought him before, to the 
Rue Monffetard—the principal street of that singular twelfth arrondis- 
sement which borders the Bitvre, and where washing, bleaching, and 
tanning are the exclusive occupations of the community. .He stopped, 
as; he. had. been. directed, at Number 57, and discharged the fiacre. 
“Madame Mauprat?” said a little old woman, who was tottering 
under a hideous pyramid of untanned skins into the court-yard; the 
Squire having three times repeated the name before his English pro- 
nunciation made it intelligible. “Yes, yes. Madame Mauprat lived 
on the entresol, of course. Par li, mon petit Monsieur, montez, 
montez!” So the Squire groped his way to a dirty, very nearly dark 
staircase ; mounted ; and on the stage of the entresol rang a bell, 
which he guessed, for it was too dark to read if any name was written 
there, might belong to Madame Mauprat. 

Tt was answered by a child apparently of about eleven years old; a 
thin, dark-eyed child, exquisitely neat, in an old black alpaca frock, 
with gilt earrings in her ears, a ring on her hand, fair hair taken back 
la Chinoise from her face, and a little cap on the back of her head. 
She gave him a curtsey and a smile; the Squire caught an expres- 
ee. little Kate’s at home about her lips, and his, heart beat 
thick. 

“What is your name, my dear?” he said, in English. “Don’t be 
afraid ; I’ve come here to be your friend.” 

The child made him another curtsey, or rather another series of 
bows and smiles and curtsies, and begged him, in French, to give 
himself the trouble to enter. “Anglais, no—ver leetle!” she added, 
turning round, and looking like Kate again as the Squire followed her 
into a little shop, with caps and bonnets on a tiny round table, and a 
rose-tree and birdcage in the apology for awindow. “ Donnez vous la 
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peine de vous asseoir, M’sieur. La patronne va rentrer tout-de-suite 
—de tree minute—M’sieur comprends ?” 

So the poor Squire found himself thrown upon his French, entirely 
composed of substantives—‘“ oui,” “nong,” and “avez-vous”—and in 
this language proceeded to ask her questions. ‘“ Avez-vous pere and 
mére? Anglais? Mort? Argent? Beef and moutong?” assisting 
his little hearer’s comprehension of each question by such pantomimic 
show of taking out a gold piece and holding it to her, pretending to 
eat and drink, et cetera, as seemed to him best suited to her tender 
years and capacity. 19 

With perfect self-possession, and with more and more smiles: for 
his gold watch-chain and gold pieces, and the nation to which he 
belonged, were facts perfectly intelligible to her, whatever his French 
was: the child stood before him and gave her answers. Her father 
and mother were dead, more years ago than she could tell. They 
were English, both of them, and had died here in Paris. She had 
lived with the patronne ever since, Money? Eh,mon Dieu, M’sieur 
—with a shrug of her small shoulders—not, too much of that. And 
beef and mutton? Yes,on.a Sunday, sometimes.. And amusement— 
pleasure? .. . ah, M’sieur would say distractions! Oh, for that— 
yes! There were the balls of the Barreaux Verts, and the concerts at 
the Petit Bicétre; and once she had been to Asnitres; and once—with 
conscious pride this—to Mabille! M’sieur was English? M’sieur did 
not inhabit Paris?—looking at him with pity. Ah! M’sieur would 
not be acquainted, then, with the places where she found her distrac- 
tions, even if she were to name them. 

The Squire looked at the little creature, as she babbled on, with a 
pity for which I can find no name. He was not at all a philosopher. 
It would never have occurred to him that the life of a milliner’s 
apprentice in one of the poorest quarters of Paris: making up caps of 
six sous each, and dancing among the washing-girls at the Sunday 
balls: might be a life out of which some human creatures could get a 
good deal of enjoyment. For a girl of English birth, the daughter of 
an English gentleman, the cousin of little Kate at home, to have spent 
her childhood among vile, immoral French people (everything not 
English was vile and immoral to the Squire), was desecration that 
made his blood boil as he thought of it. And when the “patronne” 
herself entered, some minutes later, nothing but the impossibility of ~ 
being abusive without adjectives withheld him from giving his opinion 
of her, and of the rest of her countrywomen, on the spot. 

Madame Mauprat was a stout, well-featured woman of about fifty, 
Norman, not Parisian, by birth, and with something of country 
frankness still discernible in her speech and manner. Monsieur’s 
business? Ah, ha! Monsieur wished information about the little 
Bébé. And how was she to tell then—no offence—that Monsieur’s 
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intentions were frank, and that it would be her duty to answer 
him ? 

“Argent,” answered the Squire, laconically. “Argent Anglais,” 
chinking the money in his pockets. “Vous parly, and I pay.” 

Tn all his continental travels, experience had taught him that this 
was a short but infallible road to the foreign conscience ; and Madame 
Mauprat proved no exception to the general rule. Her quick Norman 
instinct for scenting a bargain made her grasp in a second every 
detail of the situation. The Béb:’s English relatives had found her 
out at last, and wanted to purchase her. Now the thing was to raise 
the value of the article in demand to the uttermost. She put her arm 
round Bébé’s shoulder—the girl opening great eyes at such a demon- 
stration—drew her to her side, and without more than the necessary 
arabesque of falsehood, told her story. In 1841, Madame Mauprat 
had had a lodging in a house on the Boulevard de l'Hpital, a poor 
fifth floor, of which an Englishman with his wife and child shared 
half. The man died ; and the widow with such money as she possessed, 
a miserable five hundred francs! entered into business as modiste— 
fripiére-modiste, Madame Mauprat pretended to be no higher in the 
world than she was—with her neighbour. “And a bad bargain was 
struck for me that day, Monsieur,” added the woman, shaking her 
head at the recollection. Madame Veine—that was the English lady’s 
name? the Squire nodded; could neither work nor mind the business ; 
could do nothing, in short, but to take to her bed and weep. Mon- 
sieur might figure to himself how prettily a long illness would eat up 
the profits of a poor little commerce like hers! Well, at the end of a 
year, Madame Veine died, leaving her to pay the eXpenses of the doctor 
and the funeral, and with this fillette that Monsieur saw—this Bébé 
on her hands! What to do? The child was an expense and no. 
profit; too small to work—look at her now, fifteen years old, and a 
little doll, an atom, a Bébé as she was! but what will you? Madame 
Mauprat had the heart of a mother, and couldn’t give her up, as her 
friends advised, to the police. Since that time Bébé had eaten of her 
bread, and shared her room, and been to her as her own child. And 
Madame Mauprat raised a corner of her shawl to her eyes, and wept. 

“Combieng ?” said the Squire, with a face of parchment. 

“Monsieur !” sobbed the Frenchwoman. 

“Combieng,” repeated Mr. Hilliard. “Le petit fill pour moi, . 
Combieng ?” 

Madame Mauprat became indignant; the Squire spoke of the 
police ; finally, the child herself was appealed to. She put a little 
thin hand at once into her new protector’s, and said that she would go 
with him ; and after this the “ patronne” had nothing to do but make 
as good a money bargain for herself as possible. The Squire paid 
down his English gold with royal liberality. “After all,” said he to. 
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himself, “ the. woman may have saved: the ‘child: from’ the foundling 
hospital ;” and in half an hour's time Bébé, or rather Dora Fane; was 
seated by his side in a fiacre, and driving | with him through, the 
tortuous streets of the Faubourg St. Marceau towards the distant 
Rue de Rivoli, where he lodged... There was no doubt whatever as to 
the child’s identity. ‘The Geoffrey Fanes had lived. in Paris. at: the 
time of her birth; and her certificate of baptism, ‘afew old letters; and 
a note-book of her father’s, had all’been sold, one by. one, by. Mauprat 
to the Squire, This little work-girl, in her white cap, andi with /her 
ideas and manners of the twelfth, arrondissement, was the: treasure 
that he had brought up from the lowest) social strata of Parisian life 
to be the acknowledged. niece of ,his hhigh-bred wife, the daily com- 
panion of Bella and little Kate.at home. 

The poor Squire was simply and, literally too much afraid of' his 
own work to take the child back to. England .at once ;\so wrote a 
preparatory letter to Mrs. Hilliard first; then spent two or thnee days 
in Paris alone with little Dora. . Before they. had. been six hours 
together a great deal of the child’s English, disused rather, than’ for- 
gotten, began to, return to her, and coming to the help of the Squire's 
French, enabled them, to understand each other admirably-—-under no 
circumstances, perhaps, would a man with a heart like Mr. Hilhard’s, 
and a pocket full of money, find it very hard.to make a child: under- 
stand him! ‘The first thing to be done, he thought, after returning 
to the hotel, ordering a room for her, and writing his English letter, 
was to give her some beef and mutton.) So taking her hand, he walked 
her off to the Palais Royal—it was about five o'clock of a summer's 
afternoon—and ordered a dinner at the restaurant of the Trois: Fréres. 
A. dinner suited to Ma’mselle, he told the waiter ; plain roast meat, and 
plenty of sweets and fruits, and all the things a child of her age would 
like: You may believe how Dora, who had) never tasted anything 
more dainty than galette and cherry compote in her life, and who had 
only eaten a plate of water-soup that day, enjoyed herself. : The roast 
meat she would not look at ; but. vegetables, hors-d’ceuvres of all sorts, 
marrons-glacés, ices, creams—all of these the littleifamished creature 
ate greedily, and at last, when she could absolutely do no more in the 
way of present consumption, waited till. the waiter, who was serving 
their table, had turned his back, then plunged: both her hands into a 
dish of candied fruits, and began briskly to fill her pockets, with a 
face and air of quiet unconcern | that tickled: the ‘Squire’s fancy 
immensely. 

This was Dora’s first experience of the sintidieane of riches... When 
they had left the restaurant they walked, hand in hand, about the 
colonnades ; the Squire quite unconscious of the singular discrepancy 
in their appearance, and the smiles and remarks ‘that were freely 
bestowed on them by the crowd ; and after a time the child was told 
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that she might buy any little trinket she liked for her own.’ She was 
modest: as' yet; could not; in faet, realise the enormous wealth of her 
new protector ; so walked him up to an open stall, where “ Imitation” 
was written in black and yellow letters a foot long, and chose a pinch- 
beck locket of three francs. Next morning she proposed a visit to the 
Palais Royal again ; stopped before a window “en Or,” got the Squire 
inside, and was seized with violent admiration for a tiny doll’s watch 
of one hundred and forty francs. Mr. Hilliard gave it her; and then 
there must be a chain to hang it from; and then there was a brooch, 
and a ring“ Ah, but a ring, m’sieur, that would go so well on my 
small finger!” And then the Squire, beginning to see of what 
materials his new-found ‘treasure was made, got out of the shop and 
out of the Palais Royal as quick ‘as his legs would carry him. 

This was on Saturday: they were to leave Paris early on Monday 
morning ; and Dora conveyed to her friend, her uncle, as she already 
called him, that it would be proper for her to have some new clothes, 
a-pretty dress, and a jacket, and a bonnet—how her heart throbbed at 
the thought ! ‘above all, a bonnet to appear in on Sunday. These, of 
course, were matters respecting which the Squire was powerless in the 
child’s ‘hands. “ Not too dear,” was all he said, as they stopped at 
the different shops on the Boulevard ; and “not too de-are!” Dora 
always replied, with a wise shake of her head; then went in and 
bought. exactly what dress, bonnet, gloves, and parasol suited’ her 
faney. 

On Sunday afternoon it’ must really have been a picture to see the 
two sally forth for a walk in the Champs Elysées. The portly little 
Squire ‘with his English frock-coat and light waistcoat, and close-shorn 
English face, Dora in a silk robe, worn long to the ground for the 
first: time in her life, cream-coloured gloves, white parasol, tiny pink 
bonnet; and the airs and graces of ‘a Parisienne of thirty! She 
walked along in a sort of ecstasy, barely feeling that her feet trod on 
solid earth through the Champs Elysées, and just as they were reach- 
ing the Bois de Boulogne her cup of joy was filled to the last drop of 
overflowing :' two of the washing-girls of her old quartier walking with 
their sweethearts in blouses, passed; then turned round and gazed at 
her! : She looked with sublime unconcern at the string of carriages in 
the road, 'as though all acquaintances of hers must be there, not in the 
footpath, and realised how utterly she had done with her old life and 
all the people~ belonging to it. It seemed'ia ‘hundred ‘years since 
Thursday night, when these very girls, out of their scanty savings, had 
given her a ticket, and taken her with them to the gallery of the 
Ambigu. | How delicious to think that they would: go home and tell 
Hortense and Delphine and the rest that they had seen the little Bebé 
in ‘a silk robe and a bonnet, and walking with a gentleman, and too 
grand—oh, much too grand and fine a lady to speak to them! 
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After their walk they had dinner at one of the summer restaurants 
of the Bois de Boulogne, and as they were sitting at dessert the Squire 
asked the child what she would like to do to finish the day? He 
knew that a girl of her age, brought up im Paris, would have no ideas 
of Sunday save as a day of amusement; “and if I never commit a 
greater sin,” thought he, “than letting her have a boat on the lake 
or a ride in a merry-go-round on her last day in Paris, my conscience 
will be a white one!” And so he put the question to her. 

“ Amusement? somezing give me plaizir?” said Dora, repeating his 
words after him. “Ah, que, m’sieur, est bon! We will go——” 
Her heart cried to one of the balls of the Barreaux Verts, to look on, 
too grand to dance (except perhaps with young Olivier, the butcher of 
the faubourg), and eclipsing Hortense and Delphine, and the whole 
world she knew, with her dress and her watch, and her general 
aristocracy of appearance. This was her first impulse; then she 
looked wistfully at the Squire, shook her head with an instinctive 
feeling that a ball in the twelfth arrondissement would not perhaps be 
quite the place for him, and said boldly, “ To Mabille !” 

The Squire jumped up from his chair with horror. 

“Mais, mon Dieu, nous sommes trés tres bien!” cried Dora, 
thinking he might be too modest, perhaps, to present himself in such 
high society. “ Zay refuse—no! zay admit us—yes!” 

* Admit us!” said the Squire ; “yes, I suppose they would! Me 
at Mabille—on a Sunday! Come away, come away, child!” And 
Dora was walked back to the hotel; and after a long sermon from the 
Squire, went to her bed that night with a sense of a new wide gulf 
between her and him, and a dim idea that she had better never tell 
the truth on any subject whatsoever as soon as she found herself 
among her rich relations in England. 

Stunted in her moral as in her physical growth, the ‘poor little 
creature had really, up to the age of fifteen, continued shielded, by her 
very incapacity, from the knowledge of evil as of good. A robuster, 
more loving nature would probably in these early years have con- 
tracted far more positive harm than had Dora’s. She had liked going 
to the balls of the barriére, not for any notice that was ever taken 
there of her own meagre little face, but for the sake of looking at the 
toilettes, most of them furnished by her own patronne, of the washing- 
girls ; or of sitting in a corner apart from the crowd, with some other 
child of her own size, and “making believe” that they were grand 
ladies, in long silk dresses, with a carriage and livery servants to con- 
duct them home. Had liked standing tiptoes in the galleries of the 
cheap theatres, when any one would treat her to a place there, not, as 
more highly-endowed children of her age will do, dreaming premature 
dreams of love or romance, and seeing herself in the beautiful prin- 
cess, or weeping Aventurine, with Prince Charming, and all the other 
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handsome lovers at her feet! Love and romance were things of . 
which not the faintest whisper had entered the child’s prosaic life. 
At the balls of the barri¢re she had amused herself with admiring the 
poor bits of finery of the washing-girls. At the theatre her pleasure 
had consisted in watching the dresses of the actresses, or of the ladies 
far down below in their boxes; wondering what they could have cost ; 
speculating how she one day would dress if any turn of luck, such as 
befalls poor orphan girls, on the stage, should find her with full 
pockets! Dress to this little child of Paris was the sum of human 
existence: theatres and balls, and the Boulevards on a Sunday were 
places to show it in; and every effort, every sacrifice of life, means 
wherewith to buy it. She had never seen very much of virtue; she 
had never heard anything at all of vice. Some ladies had to wear 
high-up cotton dresses; and others—on the stage, and in the lower 
boxes—were in such a state of beatitude as to possess shining silks, 
and necklaces, and to show their bare shoulders. She hoped when 
she was a woman she would be like these latter ones; and not, at all 
events, marry a working-man, a tanner, or rag-collector, as she had 
known some of her friends do, and live for ever in a miserable room, 
with dirty children, and kicks from her husband’s sabots whenever she 
tried to go abroad for her pleasure! This was about the extent of 
Dora’s social generalisations. The Squire, too simple of heart, too 
marrow of mind to have any, save the most literal black-and-white 
ideas of right, had been absolutely staggered, thrown out of all his 
bearings of morality, by the girl’s unblushing proposal of Mabille on 
the Sabbath ; and so at once laid the foundation of her whole future 
deterioration of character—hypocrisy ! 

“Say as little as you possibly can about Paris, my poor child,” was 
the burthen of all his advice to her during their journey home. 
“Your aunt is a, very pious woman, and your little cousins must never 
hear the name of—of such places as you mentioned on Sunday !” 

And the child, nodding her small head, and looking wise, told him 
always he need not fear. “ Bals de la barritre—no! Theatres, no! 
Mabille—no, no, no!” The climax with a burst of virtuous warmth 
highly satisfactory to the Squire in this his first attempt at moral 
training. 

The five minutes succeeding the arrival of the travellers at the 
Dene were minutes never to fade from Dora’s recollection while she 
lived. The poor little girl had not been used to much kindness; of 
love she knew not the meaning; but she had been accustomed, at 
least, to the bonhommie of manner which French people, of all classes 
and professions, have towards children ; and when the companionship 
of the kindly Squire was suddenly exchanged for the presence of Mrs. 
Hilliard and her eldest daughter, whatever heart there was in the 
child’s small breast froze up at once, and as far as they were con- 
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cerned, for ever. Mrs. Hilliard, unapproachably stately in her soft 
laces, and invalid shawl, and easy chair, just touched, her niece’s cheek 
with her lips, then remarked—with a look at, the Squire, that made 
him feel himself an impostor, and Dot the result of some iniquitous 
conspiracy—that the child was not in the least like either of her 
parents, and, put, her handkerchief over her eyes. Arabella, a tall 
womanly girl of her age, shook her cousin’s hand coldly ; looked at 
her from head to foot; then, turning to her stepfather, asked him 
what sort of bonnets were worn in Paris ? 

“ Bonnets? why, such as you, see on Dora, of course,” said the 
Squire, putting his arm kindly round the stranger's thin shoulders. 
“When Dora and I walked out on Sunday, we thought ourselves the 
two best-dressed people in the Changs Elysy, didn’t we, Dora? 
Where's Kate ?” ringing the bell. “I want Kate to come and give a 
kiss to her Paris cousin.” . 

And then the door opened, and whatever brightness, whatever love 
Dora Fane’s life was destined to know, came in, 

Katharine was at this time a fine-grown handsome child of eight, 
nearly as tall as Dora, more than her equal in weight, and with a 
baby’s innocence upon her beautiful mouth and im her eyes. She 
rushed up to the Squire, covered his, down-bent face with kisses, then 
turned and looked steadily at her new cousin. She had been told of a 
girl the same age as Arabella; and to a little child of eight a girl of 
fifteen is a woman; so seeing a creature of her own height, but in a 
long silk dress and with an old unsmiling face, she shrank back, and 
caught tight hold of her stepfather’s hand. 

“Why—what a dot!” she cried; honestly, but not in a compli- 
mentary voice. 

“Kate,” said the Squire, grayely, “this child has neither father 
nor mother, nor friend saye us, Will you love her?” 

Katharine stood irresolute for a second; then the forlorn new cousin 
tried to smile—holding out her hand, and looking frightened—and in 
another moment a pair of warm white arms were round her neck. 
“T do love you!” cried Katharine; “and I’m glad you're so small. 
You shall be my friend, not Bell's. Don’t think you've no one to 
care for you, though you are such a dot—you'll have me !” 

This was how from the first Dora came to be called “ Dot;” and this, 
as I have said, was the beginning of the solitary affection destined ever 
to shine upon the little creature’s life. 

In a week Kate had made the Squire give Dot a garden of her own, 
and a fishing-rod, and a setter pup; possessions, the child thought, 
to raise any human creature to the highest pinnacle of happiness. In 
a week the pink Paris bonnet and white parasol were unceremoniously 
appropriated by Arabella, the beautiful silk dress confiscated by Mrs. 
Hilliard’s orders; and the little work-girl of the Faubourg Saint 
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Marceau, with bitterest disappointment, had begun to realise what 
kind of life this was to which her fates had brought her. 

She hated it with a hate that every year of her life only tended to 
strengthen. Not alone the city habits of her childhood, but her natu- 
rally weak and fragile organisation, withheld her from ever entering 
with pleasure upon the robust out-of-door life of little Kate and the 
Squire. She could not learn to ride; she hated fishing, got sick and 
tired before she had walked through half a turnip-field. All the 
excitement, all the healthy animal enjoyment of country life was, 
perforce, a sealed book to her; and as nearly the whole of Kate’s 
afternoons, winter and summer, were spent outside of the house, long 
and dreary were the hours in which Dora had to sit at her needle by 
herself and dream of the old life—sweet in spite of its hard work and 
privations—from which she had been taken. She never, from the day 
on which she entered the Squire’s house until she finally left it in 
white silk and orange blossoms, had one act of positive unkindness to 
complain of, Mrs. Hilliard, from the first, looked upon the unexpected 
discovery of her pauper niece as “her cross,” and treated the girl 
always with outward consideration, yet with a smothered kind of meek 
malignity that Dot was quite sharp enough to feel and return with 
compound interest. The eldest Miss Fane simply ignored her. “TI 
never knew my poor aunt Theodosia,” she would say, “and of course I 
cannot be expected to feel much interest in her daughter. It was very 
good of dear papa to act as he did ; and I’m sure I hope, in time, poor 
Dora will settle respectably. It will be no advantage to Kate, having 
a girl of her disposition for a companion in the house as she grows up.” 
And so, between the mother and daughter, Dora in these first years 
came to occupy a place higher than the lady's maid, certainly, because 
she dined at table, but more fatally dull, more bereft of anything like 
healthy human interest in life than that of the lowest servant in the 
Squire’s household. 

These were the days of her early flirtation with Steven—these were 
the days of young Hoskins, the surgeon, and of Mr. Smith, the 
curate. Detesting the country, detesting her life at home, shut out 
by natural incapacity from study of anything deeper than the fashion- 
books, what was Dot, now eighteen years of age, to do but make up 
little bits of furtive finery i in her own room, and try their effects, on 
the different young men of the neighbourhood whenever she had the 
chance of meeting them in her walks? Arabella Fane, on the eve of 
marrying old General Dering’s three thousand a year, solemnly warned 
the girl once about the growing and deplorable frivolity of her 
character; and Dot’s retort established for life the dislike that had 
only smouldered hitherto between herself and her cousin. “I don’t 
pretend to be anything but frivolous,” she said. “T have, as you say, 
no ‘interests, no serious occupations; and then, Arabella, you know, 
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you have given me no opportunity of meeting rich old generals! If 
I had the chance—va! do you think I would not have sacrificed 
inclination to principle just as readily as you, my cousin ?” 

She had no chance of meeting rich old generals; and somehow, in 
spite of the Squire’s declared intention of giving her a thousand 
pounds on her wedding-day, none of the young men in the neighbour- 
hood seemed destined to do more than flirt with Dora. Steven Law- 
rence ran away to California ; Mr. Smith went over to Rome; young 
Hoskins got into a dispensary practice and married his cousin at 
Dorking ; and Dora Fane was Dora Fane still. She grew up, as 
much as she was destined ever to’ grow: began to feel old, began to 
look old: and still no prospect dawned of her leaving her prison- 
house, as in her heart she always called the Dene. Then came 
Katharine’s eighteenth birthday, her introduction into the world, her 
brilliant first season in London; finally, her engagement to Lord 
Petres, and all poor Dora’s colourless, hopeless life was changed. 

“Tf people want to be civil to me, they shall be civil to Dot,” 
Katharine would say, stoutly. ‘“ If Bella wants me to stay with her, 
she shall ask Dot too. We have forgotten too long, I think, all of us, 
that the poor little thing may have a few vanities, a, few desires for 
amusement in life, like ourselves !” 

And Mrs. Dering, too good a woman to be uncharitable when the 
wishes of an embryo peeress were concerned, had not only invited 
Dora to her house, but in a certain cold and duty-like fashion had 
done what she could towards assisting the first start of her penniless 
cousin in the world of London. A present of three silk dresses, in 
whatever colour the penniless cousin chose, but not costing more than 


six shillings and sixpence a yard ; an introduction tothe least valuable . 


of her own partners; and a set of garnet ornaments: with all these 
benefactions (in addition to the attic up among the servants in, Hert- 
ford Street) had Mrs. Dering loaded Dora, bearing, as she said, no 
malice, respecting things past, in her heart, 

“ And so, whatever the future brings, Kate,” she would reflect, “ we 
shall always have the satisfaction of knowing that we haye performed 
our duty. Principles, right feeling, no human creature can instil into 
another ; but as much as it is permitted us to do, our family has done 
for Dora. Now, if we could only help her into, making a suitable 
marriage !” 


Which remark brings me back, with nice precision, to the present 
point of my story. To render Dora, Fane’s character intelligible, I 
have been forced, thus far, to digress. All that concerns her for the 
future will be written on the same blotted page that bears the record 
of poor Steven’s life! 
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i“ Guy.” 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
(Mus. LOSS CHURCH.) 


—— 


Cuarter VIII. 


Ir was a very general complaint in India, when I knew it, that the 
country, with regard to its hospitality, was not what it used to be. 
Old fellows, with the native cloth trousers, before immortalised, 
sticking close to their legs—(how fashionable they would appear 
now-a-days! but, I dare say,they have just gone into peg-tops)— 
would splutter and fume with indignation as they related how, “when 
I was a boy, sir,” utter strangers were receiyed by everybody with 
open arms, and requested only to live upon them for the term of their 
natural lives—which, interpreted, means that, in the old times, an 
English face was not only rarer and more welcome than it is at the 
present, but also that the aborigines under the rule of John Company, 
had a larger quantity of curry and rice wherewith to regale their 


friends ; and strangers, just arrived in a country then but little known, — 


and which possessed no hotels, were doubtless thankful to accept any 
hospitality which was offered them. 

My father and mother were in Madras for a short time about the 
year 1826, and whilst at a large public ball the latter found herself 
seated next to a stout “party,” dressed in what Vance would call a 
“magnolious” costume of gaudy satin, but with whom she was utterly 
unacquainted. Refreshments were being handed round between the 
dances, and as the fat lady heard my mother decline to take maca- 
roons, or something equally sticky, she turned and addressed her in 
the following friendly style: “Lor! my dear! do try some of them 
kickshaws ; I warrant you'll find they'll stick to your ribs !” 

This speech emanated from the lips of a major’s wife, and a person 
who, as my mother afterwards ascertained, was influential in Madras. 
If the regretted hospitality was generally extended by such, thank 
Heaven ! for the sake of my poor countrymen and women who remain 
in India, that it has passed away with the “good old days!” Not 
that I agree with the owners of the red and green plaid trousers, 
that it has entirely vanished: open, unquestioning entertainment for 
man and beast is an impracticable virtue in a country which is being 
daily reinforced by employés from every grade of society ;—but the 
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system of extending cordial and generous invitations to the friends who 
have any claim upon you is not yet abolished in the Madras Presi- 
dency, nor, I believe, in either of the three. In fact, in several 
instances, we have met with so much uncalled-for kindness from our 
fellow-countrymen, that it is impossible to remember their names or 
places of residence without feeling the greatest gratitude for the alle- 
viation which their friendship proved to a life of exile. As my 
husband, then quite a lad, stood where he had been landed on the 
Madras beach, on the occasion of his first visit to India, without a 
friend to receive him, and ignorant of what to do or where to go, 
a gentleman, seeing that he was a stranger, stepped up to him, and 
asked if he intended staying with any one in Madras. On his replying 
in the negative, he gave him an invitation to his house—took him 
home then and there—and showed him the greatest kindness until 
he left for the cadets’ quarters at Palaveram. ‘This was certainly a 
remnant of the old-fashioned hospitality, without any of its drawbacks, 
and it is a circumstance which will never be forgotten by the 
recipient. 

There was a certain house at Mysore, the owner of which possessed 
one of those large hearts that must be for ever giving ; and as that 
was a pleasure which everybody seemed ready to indulge him in, the 
“Red Lion” (as his residence came to be called) was generally full of 
guests. Our acquaintance with him commenced by an act of hospi- 
tality on his part. During the first year of my residence in India we 
visited the hills, and the sudden change proving too much for the 
constitution of our child, who was quite an infant, she was attacked by 
that fatal complaint, dysentery, and we hurried down again to Banga- 
lore. On our way, however, she grew worse, and, at the Mysore bun- 
galow we were obliged to call in medical aid in the person of the 
gentleman I speak of—Dr. C——, durbar surgeon to the Rajah of 
Mysore. As soon as he saw the child, he pronounced her not fit to 
travel, took us all home to his house, and kept us there for three 
weeks, during which time he not only loaded us with kindness, but, by 
his care and attention, saved the life of the child. From that time we 
were only too pleased when an opportunity offered to become his 
guests again, and, as we returned from the Neilgherries after the visit 
in question, we stopped at Mysore, and spent some weeks beneath the 
roof of the “ Red Lion.” 

I suppose no establishment was ever conducted with a greater view 
to the entire comfort of its guests. . The house was large and beauti- 
fully furnished, for every Governor and Commander-in-Chief, as he 
went to and returned from his annual holiday, halted at Mysore as 
the guest of Dr. C , and his rooms were fitted up in a style worthy 
of their occupants. All along the back of the broad carpeted 
verandah were disposed settees and couches, whilst the front part was 
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occupied. by various, little tables, and chairs, where the ladies staying 
in the house might at.any hour call for tea or other refreshments, and 
the. gentlemen enjoy their cigars, newspapers, and “ brandy-pawnee ” 
at the same time. , The breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners which were 
daily spread were more like tables-d’hdte than private meals, and the 
watchword of the whole establishment was “ Liberty !” 

Dr. C——— was a great patron of the turf. He had at that time 
upwards of sixty race-horses in his stables, and has owned some of the 
best xacers that, India has produced, and the great object of the 
morning's ride or drive was to go to the racecourse and see the horses 
take their gallop. For this: purpose it was necessary to pass through 
the native town, or bazaar of Mysore. Never having been in Bengal, 
the independence of these natives struck me as very great. The fat 
old Brahmins used to squat at their open doors, pointing at and 
making remarks upon us, as we slowly drove through the narrow 
streets ; their ponderous shoulders and breasts glistening with the oil 
wherewith they had rubbed themselves, and their round uncovered 
stomachs presenting a tempting target for rifle practice. 

Once, when Iwas alone in the carriage and there was a slight 
stoppage on account of a crowd, the men of the bazaar actually sur- 
rounded the vehicle, thrusting their impudent faces right inside the 
open windows, grinning and jabbering like a set of monkeys, and 
touching my clothes with their hands. I became quite frightened at 
last, but I was at their mercy, as the horses could not proceed, and the 
native coachman could not understand English. So I was compelled 
to sit. quiet, looking as dignified as I could under the circumstances. 
But it appeared, on inquiry, that it was only the “way” of the 
Mysore natives, and nothing to be alarmed at. They had wished to 
look at the English female, and so they had done it. Being under 
the rule of the Rajah, they are naturally, like the men of Hyderabad, 
less careful of pleasing the Europeans than the natives of other places ; 
and their independence is said to be occasionally the source of great 
inconvenience to the English residents. 

The Rajah is a well-meaning old fellow, with a real respect for the 
English government, but he is very silly and bigoted; quite under 
the thumb of his Brahmin priests, and robbed by them to any extent. 
The “ cow” is everything in the Mysore territory, and, in consequence, 
no bullock is allowed to be killed within several miles of the city ; the 
difficulty of procuring beef, therefore, is very great. 

On one occasion, when the Rajah fell sick, his priests persuaded 
him that if he had a silver cow made the size of life, with a door in its 
side, and sat in it whilst they recited prayers over him, that he would 
recover, provided he presented the silver cow to them afterwards ; 


which advice he actually followed to the letter, and imagined that it 
expedited his cure. 
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The Rajah of Mysore was in the habit of taking violent fancies to 
people. At the period I write of, he had just done so to a man of the 
name of H——, who had started a circus in Madras, and exhibited it 
at; several places, Mysore included. The Rajah was enchanted with 
the horse-riding, felt in love with the tricks of the elephant, and forth- 
with engaged H——, at some high salary, to enter his service, and 
train his stud and elephants in the same manner. 

He had an amphitheatre built for him in the palace, from the back 
of which his wives could, through curtains, watch the performances, 
and his delight was to order them to take place almost every evening, 


whilst his courtiers and he looked on and wondered. Shortly before, 


the circus-master’s daughter had married a Madras clerk, and the 
gifts of the infatuated Rajah on the occasion were said to have been 
magnificent. He had furnished a house for the reception of the 
bride; he had sent for a carriage from England expressly for her 
benefit, and he had loaded her with presents. He still had great faith 
in H——, and permitted him to do as he chose with his stables; but 
prosperity appeared to have made the man careless with regard to 
training both the riders and the horses, for his circus was scarcely 
worth looking at, the native riders quietly practising most of their 
feats of horsemanship in the sawdust, and the performing elephants 
and ponies requiring to be whipped and shrieked at before they would 
exhibit their tricks, and often ending by flatly refusing to do anything 
at all. 

Yet, by all accounts, it could not have been a bad thing to be a 
favourite of the Rajah of Mysore. We saw a good deal of him whilst 
we were staying with Dr. C——. The children of Lord H——, the 
Governor of Madras, whose grandfather was at the taking of Seringa- 
patam, were also in the house, and the Rajah wished to show them 
attention for their father’s sake. First of all, he paid them a visit, 
when we all received him in state in the drawing-room ; after which 
the whole party paid him two visits at the palace, one in the morning, 
when he held a levée; the other in the evening, when H——’s circus 
was exhibited for our gratification. 

The Rajah is a little shrivelled-up man, but nice-looking and gentle- 
manly withal ; dresses in cloth trousers and shining leather boots, and 
wears a long cloth coat of native cut over them, with a single row of 
Brahminee beads across his breast. These beads are carved and 
scented ; and supposed to have been blessed by the old priest, whose 
name they bear; and they were the only ornaments, except a few 
rings, that the Rajah wore. His head, which I suppose is shaved, was 
covered by a plain dark-coloured turban. He was very quiet and 
affable in his way of talking, and reported to be very timid. A story 
which I heard of this trait in his character tickled my fancy exceed- 
ingly. He keeps a species of menagerie in his stables, and had, 
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amongst other animals, a large Bengal tiger, which lived in a cage. 
One day, through some carelessness of the keeper, the tiger escaped 
from his prison, and being well fed, and consequently charitably dis- 
posed towards mankind, walked very quietly through the native town 
and going up on the ramparts, lay down comfortably in the sunshine, 
and blinked his eyes. He had attempted harm to no man, but the 
mere fact of his being loose was sufficient to set the native population 
in an uproar. ‘They flew hither and thither, gesticulating and 
chattering, like a set of apes with a snake thrown in their midst; and 
the most frightened of the lot was the old Rajah himself. As soon’ 
as he heard that the Bengal tiger was stalking about Mysore, seeking 
whom he might devour, he flew to the topmost storey of his palace, 
had the door of the room barricaded, and refused to emerge thence for 
any of the purposes of life. As the day went on, however, the poor, 
lazy, fat old tiger was discovered taking his cosy nap on the ramparts, 
and it was proposed to convey his cage up there, and see if he would 
re-enter it of his own accord. Who, amongst that chicken-hearted 
race was brave enough to bell the cat I did not hear, but he 
deserved a medal for being so unlike his countrymen. Anyhow, the 
cage was conveyed to the ramparts, and when the sun went down, 
and the air became chilly, the dear old beast got up, and walked into 
his usual resting-place, like a lamb, and was doubtless conveyed back 
to the stables with shouts of triumph from the brave Mysorians. 

But all this while the poor old Rajah was still shaking with fright 
up at the top of his palace. The news, however, of the animal’s 
capture was quickly conveyed to him, when having ascertained that it 
was the blessed truth, he condescended to vacate his place of ambush 
and reappear in his usual apartment, where he was surrounded by his 
own people, all eager to tell him of the trick by which the tiger had 
been retaken, and to hear him join his wonder to theirs that no injury 
had been done. But their astonishment at the tiger’s harmlessness 
sunk into nothing before the surprise with which they heard their 
chief (by whom they had expected to be blessed for their dexterity) 
calmly affirm, in answer to their calls upon his gratitude, that the 
behaviour of the tiger as a “ ticket-of-leave man” was only just what 
he had expected. 

“He could not have hurt you,” was the apparently unconcerned 
reply, “because I had shut his mouth by my prayers!” 

If the old gentleman had been praying all the while, his answer 
might have been accepted as an instance of extraordinary faith in 
Vishnu ; but as the sharers of his voluntary captivity affirmed that 
he had done nothing but shake with fear, his magnanimity lost the 
effect it might otherwise have had. 

However, as loyal courtiers, they had doubtless forgotten the story 
long before it came to my ears. After the Rajah had asked Dr. C—— 
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the names, ages, and position of each member of the company, he 
distributed the usual complimentary attar of rose, and hung garlands 
of sickeningly-sweet flowers round our necks with his own hands. 
Then the following day was fixed for our return visit to him, and he 
took his departure. 

At the time appointed, I was astounded by the appearance of an 
unlimited number of carriages in Dr. C——’s compound; but it 
seems that it is a native rule, if you wish to honour your guests, to 
send to fetch them. ‘Those for the Governor’s children were drawn by 
four horses, and all of them were very well appointed, and of English 
build, most having been made here to the Rajah’s order. They were 
accompanied by a large rabble, representing, I conclude, a body-guard. 
Those on horseback preceded the line of carriages, several of which 
returned empty, and a crowd ran on foot beside them, shouting in the 
Indian fashion to clear the way, and carrying parti-coloured staves, 
which looked exactly like barber’s poles, and which, on the occasion of 
the evening visit, were exchanged for flaming torches, which, combined 
with the wild half-savage appearance of those who carried them, made 
the whole scene most picturesque. Indeed, taking into consideration 
all the circumstances of the case, I remember I felt quite noble as the 
horses tore with the carriage I occupied through the town of Mysore 
on their way to the Rajah’s palace. 


Cuapter IX. 


Tne palace is situated in the Fort, and is surrounded by dirty huts 
and shops. It is a tawdry, mis-shapen building, the front of which 
is painted in the most glaring colours, giving it the appearance of a 
large Punch and Judy show, or a travelling caravan, or anything 
but a king’s dwelling. It stands rather back from the other houses 
on a square of unoccupied ground, on either side of which was 
drawn up a line of caparisoned elephants, which, at a sign from their 
mahouts, as the royal carriages drew up at the palace door, first knelt 
down, and then throwing their trunks over their heads, gave vent to a 
snort, which is intended as a salute, and was really very impressive on 
account of its being done simultaneously. If, however, the residence 
of the Rajah of Mysore is unlike all pre-conceived ideas of a palace out- 
side, it is still less so in. As we dismounted from the carriages, we 
found ourselves in a species of badly lighted and ill-ventilated stable, 
two small cows being littered down in the entrance hall. Mounting the 
dark stone steps, and stumbling as we went, a flight of pigeons came 
flying down from some upper storey right in our faces. On the first 
landing we encountered another cow and more litter, until I almost 
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expected to find the Rajah himself seated on a dunghill for a chair of 
state. In the antechamber to the reception-room, however, we saw a 
cow that I could not quarrel with, however inappropriate her position 
appeared to European taste. She was the Rajah’s sacred cow, and was 
kept in a kind of dry tank sunk in the middle of the room for her 
convenience. She was of the Brahmin breed, milk-white, and not 
larger than a goat. The little wretch had sold bangles half way up 
her legs. She: was covered with a cloth of gold ; her hoofs were gilt, 
and her horns were tipped with the precious metal. I asked her at- 
tendant if she had ever calved; and to my surprise he said that she 
had done so twice. I had thought she would have been held too 
sacred ; but they want to preserve the breed. The man said that her 
calves were both alive, and that when, born they were no larger than 
kids. Brahminee bulls of the size of this cow are very common, and 
not of much value; it is a usual thing to see them dragging about 
children’s carriages in India, like the goats on Brighton Esplanade ; 
but so small a cow is a great rarity, and her unblemished colour added 
to her worth. 

We found the old-Rajah in his reception-chamber, which is a large, 
long room, at one end of which a few chairs were placed for himself 
and his guests. He received us all very graciously, and seating little 
G H—— on the chair next his own, commenced talking with the 
child through the medium of Dr. C——, in a manner which I thought 
very interesting. He told him how his great-grandfather had been 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in India at the time of the 
storming of Seringapatam in 1799, and how he had been created first 
baron of Seringapatam, and Mysore in consequence. He said that, at 
that period, he was nothing himself but a poor little native boy, whom 
his mother, terrified at the advance of the enemy, had hidden, lest he 
should be found by the English and killed. He related how the 
commander-in-chief, then General H. , instituted a search for a 
successor to Tippoo Sahib, and having found the little boy in a native 
hut, took him thence, and set him on the throne of Mysore. The old 
Rajah in telling his story acknowledged so frankly how entirely he was 
indebted to the generosity of the English for being alive, far more, 
regnant ; and spoke with such apparent candour of his admiration for 
them, individually and’ as a nation, that no European could stand by 
and listen to him without liking the old man, particularly as the 
national character must have made each one of us feel that, had cases 
been reversed, we should not have been quite so ready to make a public 
acknowledgment of gratitude for receiving at a conqueror’s hands 
what was our own by right of birth. 

I dare say a great deal of his speech was policy, and a little of it 
fudge ; but it was addressed to a child of about four or five years old ; 
and there were no spectators of any great influential standing. There- 
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fore I liked to think it true, and have always had a kindly re- 
membrance of the old Rajah in consequence. 

His usual conduct, too, bears out his assertions, for his kindness to 
the European officers who have appointments about Mysore is said to 
be uniform. His reception-chamber was hung with a great many 
oil-paintings, chiefly portraits of the gentlemen in the Mysore com- 
mission and of the Queen and Prince Albert; for the execution of 
which (notwithstanding that they were wretched daubs) he had paid 
high prices. The largest specimen amongst them, which represented 
a review of troops by her Majesty, was evidently a great favourite, 
and a subject for his intense admiration. I asked the old gentleman 
if he would not like to go to England, and see such things. for him- 
self. His answer, interpreted by Dr. C——,, was, that he was too old 
to care much about seeing England ; but that he should greatly like 
to see the Queen herself: he thought, if he could do that, he would 
be quite satisfied ; and I wished that the poor old fellow could, though 
IT am afraid that he would find himself sadly out of place, and of his 
wits, set down in the midst of this bustling, buzzing, never-ceasing 
hum of busy men. 

Of course the entertainment would not have been complete without 
a nautch, and the»Rajah’s “ pets of the ballet” were commanded to 
appear for that purpose. So much that is contradictory has been 
written about nautches, and I have seen so little of them, compared 
to many other people, that my opinion here, perhaps, may not be 
of much worth; but I cannot help remarking upon the many in- 
correct statements which have appeared concerning them. Like many 
other things in India, they have been turned into stock for literary 
trade, and so represented that they are difficult of recognition by such 
as have really witnessed them. 

I have before me now a book entitled “The Hunting-Grounds of 
the Old World,” by the “old Shekarry,” at page 112 of which, 
speaking of a Hyderabad nautch, the “old Shekarry” thus expresses 
himself: 

“Gentle reader, have you ever visited the Land of the Sun? If 
so, you too must have marked that languid expressive voluptuousness 
issuing forth from the gazelle: like eyes of her daughters which you 
seek for in vain in less favoured lands. You, too, may have been 
captivated by some one of the many fair maidens of Hind: and 
perhaps as you have gazed intensely into the depths of her dark and 
ever-changing eyes which, sparkling with their brightness lovingly 
refracted back your own, you have felt they spoke a language 
your heart, has well understood; and, perhaps, at such a time, 
as you have gently put away those thick jet-black and glossy 
tresses from her fair brow, you have whispered softly in her ear: 
‘Mera jan, tera waste mera dil panee ho gia’—(My life! on 
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account of you, my heart has become water); and when her fond 
expressive glance has met your gaze, and she has twined her snow- 
white arms around your neck, you have ‘ta’en her answer from her 
murmuring lips,’ and felt as you pressed her delicate and yielding 
form the closer to your bosom, that e’en the much lauded beauty of 
your own loved, though far distant, land was cold and tame, compared 
to hers.” 

Now this style of writing sounds very pretty and very delightful ; 
but it is just the species of doctored romance to which I have alluded 
in a former chapter, and to which Indian writers of all others seem to 
be peculiarly prone. What the “old Shekarry” can possibly mean by 
speaking of the “fair” brows and “snow-white” arms of an Indian 
girl it is difficult to say, or to account for, except on the ground that 
he had been inhaling too much of the “fragrant narcotic” mentioned 
in his preceding page, and which caused such a “strange delightfully 
ravishing sensation to steal gently over his senses.” 

His description of a Hyderabad nautch-girl will certainly admit of a 
little criticism, though it is doubtful how it will stand it. In the 
first place, “ not to put,” as Dickens says, “too fine a point upon it,” 
he would experience some difficulty in finding a maiden amongst the 
professional dancers at all. Secondly, when he had accomplished that 
feat, he would be very rash to meddle so fearlessly with her “thick 
jet-black and glossy tresses.” Being an old Indian he may occasion- 
ally have seen five or six fair maids of Hind, sitting in the open roads, 
“dressing” each other’s hair—cleanliness, in this particular, is not a 
virtue which “obtains” amongst the Indian natives, whether high or 
low. Thirdly, he has quite forgotten to prepare the reader, who de- 
sires to follow his example and take his answers from the murmuring 
lips of the nautch-girl, that he may expect to get something more than 
an answer in return for his rashness. The “old Shekarry” appears to 
have completely lost sight of the lump of betel-nut, and “chunam” 
which the maids of Hind generally keep in their cheeks whilst 
dancing: by which they quite disfigure their faces even when they are 
pretty, stain their teeth bright red, and let a juice of the same hue fill 
their mouths. And fourthly—I do not wish to be coarse, but the 
truth of my statement is irrefragable—has he never discovered whilst 
pressing one of those delicate and yielding forms close to his bosom, 
that its beauty appealed to his senses in more ways than one? We have 
all read that the Hottentots are an aromatic race; and those of us 
who have visited India, know that the women of that “favoured land,” 
are not far behind them in this particular; and I think the ladies of 
England should be very much flattered to read that the “old She- 
karry ” finds them “tame and cold” compared to his nautch beauties. 

Not that he is the only writer who has worked up the idea of the 
eastern nautches into a subject of romance. Others have affirmed 
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that they are graceful and beautiful exhibitions; but, on the other 


hand, I could quote opinions which dubbed them uninteresting and 
inelegant ; but, were I called upon for a decision in the matter, I think 
that clinging to the truth, as it appeared to me, I should steer between 
the two. Ido not consider them uninteresting, but neither could I 
apply the term beautiful, which means so much to the performers or 
the performances. Many of the girls have graceful, lissom figures, 
and many of the poses into which they fling themselves are studies, 
but the whole affair is meretricious. Every look they throw from their 
dark eyes, as well as every attitude into which they twist their flimsily 
draped forms, is done with the sole view of appealing to the senses of 
the spectators, and I believe, on credible authority, that even men are 
far more often disgusted than pleased with such exhibitions. 

I have heard of, and met with, ladies who frequented such per- 
formances, and saw nothing in them beyond the exercise of a very 
slow (in every sense of the word) dance. 

“'l'o the pure all things are pure,” but there is a line of demar- 
cation, I suppose, where purity in some cases may degenerate into 
stupidity. Anyway, I think the feelings of most English mothers 
would be, that they would rather their innocent daughters never viewed 
an exhibition at all, than undergo what I have undergone—even 
though incapable of understanding the gross songs which accom- 
panied it—in sitting ont an Eastern nautch. 

Our evening visit to the Rajah, which was paid the same day, was 


chiefly occupied by viewing H——’s circus, in watching which he 
appeared to derive quite as much gratification as did Lord H——’s 
little children. And that was the last time that I saw the old Rajah 
of Mysore. 
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Che Hermit’s ear. 
By CHARLES CLARKE, 


AUTHOR OF “CHARLIE THORNHILL,” “THE BEAUCLERCS,” ETC. 


“Taern’s your letter, Edith—a very good letter: just such a letter 
as a young gentleman very much in love might be expected to write. 
Fine phrases cost very little to young men of average intellect ; and 
I must say for our friend Charlie Courtland, that his have the ring of 
the true metal about them. It’s something to be able to believe what 
a man says now-a-days.” Saying which, Mr. Maitland folded with 
great precision the letter he had been reading, and returned it to his 
daughter. 

* And what am I to say to him in reply, papa?” 

“Say to him, my dear? why, what would you say to anybody who 
proposed to share five and threepence a day with you for life?” 

“ But it’s not five and threepence,” said Edith, blushing, but boldly. 

“Then it was until very lately; and it can’t be much more now. 
Say what you like to him; and as he’s a gentleman in every sense of 
the word, refuse him like a lady. That's what you meant to do, I 
suppose ?” But instead of a ready answer, Edith Maitland hung her 
head ; and her father knew, though he chose to assume ignorance, 
that that was not at all Edith Maitland’s inclination, whatever her 
intention might have been. 

Presently “the old gentleman looked at her again, and nothing 
certainly ever affected “Mr. Maitland more than a dolorous expression 
on his daughter’s countenance. He had very little sympathy, not 
much feeling, not an atom of sentiment; but he had a great idea of 
the fitness of things; and Edith’s face is the very worst background 
to a gloomy picture that can well be conceived. A diamond looks 
well upon velvet ground; and rude contrasts, where the object to be 
exhibited requires to be strikingly set off, ave all very well. But 
where it is not so—and sorrow is seldom the better for being dis- 
played—the less violent the contrast the better. Charming blue eyes, 
a fine red and white complexion, golden hair, glistening little teeth 
between coral lips, and an amazing amount of dimples, go badly with 
tears or frowns, and find no room among them for melancholy. He 
was sorry to see that her inclination did not, as usual, go with her 
duty. 

“Charles Courtland is a person for whom I have the greatest 
regard, my dear child; he’s a very excellent son, I believe, and soldier, 
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but not equally well calculated for a son-in-law. Besides, he’s a bad 
memory, Edith.” 

“ How so, papa ?” 

“He has forgotten a conversation we had on this subject.” 

“That's hardly possible, I should think,” said Edith Maitland, not 
cheerfully. 

“Then he either thinks that I am given to change my opinion, or 
that I do not clearly express my real one. Now that’s not so, my 
dear child.” 

“T never knew you do the one, nor fail to do the other.” And the 
absurd necessity of the confession gave a little tinge of the ridiculous 
to so unusual an assent. “ But I don’t understand you.” 

“You do me no more than justice, and I'll explain. About a fort- 
night back conversation turned between Charles Courtland and: myself 
into a channel of this kind. Mind, my dear, it was not literally 
personal, as regards you and himself; but I had an idea that it might 
become so. Do you know what I told him? I told him I valued 
your happiness (we put it hypothetically, you know, for decency’s 
sake) too highly to let you marry any one without a moderate income, 
and a certain sum of money at command.” 

“Did you indeed say that, papa?” inquired Edith, reddening, half 
with shame and half with anger. 

“Indeed I did, my dear ; and what’s more, I meant it.” And here 
old Mr. Maitland refreshed himself with a good pinch of snuff. 

“ But what need to proclaim anything of the sort to—to—a young 


“ What need, indeed, seeing he is incapable of understanding a hint 
so delicately conveyed. Why, it was to save you the inconvenience 
of haying to answer some such letter as this. And, Edith, in order to 
avoid mistakes, I put the figure at what I considered your lowest 
value ; and which, I’m sorry to say—well! my dear, don’t look so 
very reproachfully at me, for Iam sorry to say—is far beyond our 
friend Charlie's most sanguine expectations. I told him that, inde- 
pendently of a profession, a young lady situated—well, Isaid situated—as 
youare, could never marry, with my consent, under ten thousand pounds.” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” repeated Edith, with her eyes open, and 
in which a tear, partly sorrowful, partly irascible, began to appear. 
This certainly was an estimate of herself which was beyond the 
ability of her friend Charlie, at all events for some years to come. 
Then the old Scotchman continued : 

“Yes; I told him ten thousand, Now, my dear, don’t " unrea- 
sonable, but listen to me.” And as she was by nature obedient, 
instead of leaving the room for a private ery—which is the correct 
thing to do before a hard-hearted father—she sat down in the chair 
which she had lately quitted, 
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“ Certainly, papa, if you wish it.” 

“Well, I do, just to make things pleasant. I’ve just twenty 
minutes before I go into the city, and I'll tell you all about it, I'm 
sure you'll see the matter with my eyes before that time.” 

“Perhaps I may, papa.” And Edith had quite resolved that it as 
little became Mr. Maitland’s daughter to change her mind, as Mr. 
Maitland himself; but she did not say so much about it. 

“You've been brought up, my dear, in the enjoyment of consider- 
able comfort. You have a good house, a carriage, a maid, good 
society, occasional change, and as many bonnets as are good for you, 
to say nothing of a fair allowance of liberty and pocket money. You 
don’t go to the Queen’s balls, you've not the private entrée to the 
park, nor a diamond necklace; and you've only an occasional opera- 
box: these last are luxuries.” 

Edith assented: “I know how happy I am at home, papa; and 
how kind and good you are to me.” 

“Twas sure youd say so, my dear, and I believe you think it. 
Well, all these things cost money—not a great deal, but money. 
There are a great many men come here, my love, who could afford to 
give you this, and much more; but as long as you prefer your old 
father’s company, and what you've got, to any new speculation, I’m 
satisfied, and can’t grumble at an arrangement which secures me your 
company.” 

- “My dear papa, how can you talk so?” and she got up and kissed 
him. ; 

“Because it just represents the facts, my dear. You know Glossop 
had six thousand a year, and has since made forty thousand pounds in 
the Chalk and Dabblestone Company.” 

“ And has lately married his washerwoman’s daughter.” 

“Well, my dear, that’s true; but it was partly your fault. There 
was Colonel Wigmore, a large shareholder in the Gravesend Oyster 
Propagation Society, with a fine landed estate of his own——” 

“He was over fifty, papa; besides, after all, he never really 
proposed.” 

“Because you never would let him. However that was your 
business, not mine ; there was Wormwood P 

“Who abused all his acquaintances, and positively made one hate 
one’s fellow-creatures with a bitterness incompatible with love for 
anybody. Surely, papa, you wouldn’t compare Charlie Courtland 
with these men.” 

“Certainly not, my dear; they could have given you what you 
can’t do without, and he cannot.” 

“T didn’t think your views were so mercenary.” 

“Mercenary! Courtland has his pay, and two hundred a year. 
He told me so. He has expectations from his own father, at the old 
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gentleman’s death, which is apparently a long way off, and from your 
father (he hinted as much) both before and after death, which event, 
I hope, is equally distant with the other.” 

Edith laughed in spite of herself. 

“* Now you see your existence must depend upon somebody’s death, 
at least what you have been accustomed to consider existence ; and as 
to luxuries, well, they can’t be provided under a couple of funerals. 
You'll have five thousand pounds the day you marry, and all I have 
in the world the day I go out of it, whoever you marry, as long as 
he’s an honest man and a gentleman.” The tears did find their way 
into Edith’s eyes again, in spite of herself. “Charlie Courtland is a 
gentleman, and an honest man; but you see he can’t marry you, my 
dear, on five thousand pounds, though he certainly shall, if you wish 
it, when he comes with another ten to add to it—and then I think it 
ought to be all settled upon yourself.” 

So spoke Mr. Maitland—a very odd sort of person to look at and 
to talk to, but quite an average sort of father after all—not melo- 
dramatic perhaps, but good enough for genteel comedy. What he 
said he generally said ‘in broad ‘Scotch, which must be imagined. 
He was eminently practical—did say what he meant and stuck to it. 

In person he was just the man who would talk and act as he did. 
He was short and wiry, with a thin sharp-featured face, light hair, 
now turning grey, short and wiry too, and brushed up, so as to 
represent the characteristics of a terrier dog. He was strictly neat in 
dress, and rigid in the performance and exaction of duty. He was 
fond of money for the sake of that respectability of position which it 
gave, but he cared nothing for it beyond that point, knowing that 
the loftiest trees are the first to be struck by lightning, and that the 
highest towers fall with the heaviest crash. He was a merchant of 
the City of London—an honest one, a reputable man on ’Change, 
one who had saved something, and whose name made paper valuable. 
He had no passions—that was one secret of his success. He had one 
inveterate abomination—a racecourse. 

Heaven knows why he concentrated all his aversions upon this na- 
tional institution. Had he ever been forestalled with a Derby favourite, 
or had one which broke a blood vessel immediately before starting, had 
he been legged by a Welsher, or paid a trainer’s bill, or been made to 
ride in a racing saddle, or spent an evening with a fashionable light 
weight, he might have been forgiven for his insane caprice. But 
none of these things had ever happened to him. No, it was one of 
these obsolete fancies which do crop up among old-fashioned people 
still. He had heard so much that was bad of it, such demoralisation 
among the little, such loss of dignity among the great, that he 
believed the devil to have been the first bookmaker, and Epsom to 
have been the scene of his earliest exploits. 
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“Now, my dear Edith, I'm sure we understand each other,” said 
he, kissing her affectionately; if you'll order the carriage at five 
o'clock, I'll come home early, and go for a drive with you into 
the Row.” 

What I said about Edith Maitland, as regards her personal appear- 
ance, is, I suppose, enough. One cannot be eternally describing 
pretty women ; pleasant as is the amusement, and various as are their 
charms, there must be some limitation. I always have a heroine, 
and I always make them as good-looking as I can. Edith Maitland 
is no exception to the rule—in fact, she’s the prettiest woman that 
I know. It will be gratifying to the lovers of propriety in literature, 
or to the admirers of the French dramatists, the only true Unitarians, 
to know that I am not about to infringe upon classic rules to any 
great extent. The action of this little story is comprised in a week. 
The day on which the above conversation took place between Edith 
Maitland and her father was Monday the twentieth of May last, the 
day immediately preceding the Epsom meeting of the current year. 
London was quite full, just what it always is upon such occasions. 
Not only were the habitués of town to be met with everywhere, but 
lodgings were taken, empty houses were brushed up, chandeliers were 
uncovered, and valuable bits of ornamental china stowed away, while 
the strangers remained. . Long’s and Limmen’s, and all hostelries of 
good repute were filled with both arms of the service on leave, and 
legs & discretion, and every sign of the great national féte was to be 
met with between Charing Cross and the corner of Albert Gate, at 
one time or another of the day. 

It was about half-past five o’clock in the afternoon when four or 
five respectable types of the young England school stood at the corner 
of the Row, talking on the all-absorbing topic of the day. For it 
must be admitted, that wild as is the career of Beales, and great as 
his reputation, not only he, but even the chairman of the Tailors’ 
Union, sink into nothing on the eve of a race meeting. Why does 
the leader of the House of Commons submit to the postponement of 
some great question, such as the language of the lobby, or the claims 
of a rotten borough, for an Olympic revel? Because he can’t help 
himself. He has taken the sense of the house, and the nonsense 
has beaten him. “ Fiat Derbia, ruat ccelum.” 

“Sad business this about the Rake, bore for his owner,” says Tom 
Hatchett of the heavies, a sort of Bond Street soldier whenever he 
could get away. 

“T don’t suppose his owner cares a bit about it, he’s made himself 
safe on Vauban,” says Captain Snaflles, an authority on all such 
matters with his regiment, which is just now at Canterbury, with 


the exception of himself and a rather fast cornet, who has got his 
first leave since joining. 
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“T don’t believe he’s broken down at all,” joins in Speerwell, a 
lancer. 

“Nobody said he had,” replied Snafiles, “only a blood vessel. It 
won't interfere with his running. P ’s had a telegram to say he 
walked round his paddock and ate a quartern of oats, as soon as he 
got in, and then rolled in his box, as comfortably as if nothing had 
happened. »How do, Charlie ?” 

“Who told you that?” says another, a fresh arrival. “TI believe 
they’ve shot him.” 

“You go and lay against him at Tattersall’s, and you'll find they'll 
shoot you.” 

“ Well, where did you hear it?” 

.  “T know it’s true; Boreas, the fellow that writes for the Thunderer, 
told me.” 

“Then I'll be hanged if I believe a word of it. I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t win.” 

“Why shouldn’t Hermit win?” says Charlie Courtland, who had 
arrived in the middle of the conference, and who never made a bet in 
his life. 

“ Hermit’s as good as dead ; I had it from the best authority.” 

“Who's that ?” inquired Charlie, somewhat sceptical of these good 
authorities. 

“Tt came from a fellow who's in the stable: a great friend of 
Captain M——.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“ Quite,” says the other, who knew nothing about it beyond news- 
paper report. 

“Tf I was I’d go and back him,” says Snaffles. “You'd get just 
one hundred to one against him. I’m sorry for Chaplin. Capital 
two-year old.” 

Charlie Courtland was not a betting-man, but he “couldn’t help 
weighing the words of the all-wise Snaffles, and the extraordinary odds 
which were being laid against him. “Ten thousand to one hundred,” 
said he to himself several times. At that moment a very neat unpre- 
tending carriage passed into the Row at a foot’s pace. “Charlie, 
there’s your friend, Miss Maitland.” He looked round, and just 
caught sight of that young lady as the carriage became lost in the 
crowd. 

He had a letter in his pocket, which made him supremely melan- 
choly—melancholy just to the verge of utter despair; for it told him 
a truth which he knew would be religiously kept by the lady. It was 
a very good letter notwithstanding. It did not attempt to disguise 
from him that, if all things had been convenient, he would have been 
received by both father and daughter with open arms. Edith made 
no great parade of affection; didn’t talk about suicide, or hint at 
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mutual charcoal, or go in for a broken heart. She laid great stress on 
the necessity of obedience to her father, and said that, until the condi- 
tions he had insisted on were fulfilled, she had no hope of his yielding ; 
without his permission she would not marry. She said a word or two 
on patience and on hope; she did not say that she never would marry 
anybody else, but she really meant it at the time, and Charlie Court- 
land guessed it. 

As he walked away from the coterie of agreeable friends he had 
been talking to he turned over her note in his breast-pocket and its 
contents in his mind. “This cursed ten thousand pounds,” thought 
he. “How in the world am I ever to have ten thousand pounds 
until the governor dies? And I don’t want him to die; he’s a very 
good fellow, a capital governor to me; besides, he’s only fifty-two, and 
as hard as nails. I must sell out, and go on the Stock Exchange. 
And what a rage the governor will be in, to be sure! Besides, 
perhaps I mayn’t make it answer. I never was a great hand at 
figures. To be sure, there’s that fellow Dumble began life when I did 
without a shilling, and lives in Rutland Gate with a wife and threa 
children, and one of the best broughams in London. Why can’t I do 
as Dumble ?” And Charlie had got thus far in a brown study, when— 
“ Hallo, old fellow! where the d—1 are you coming to?” said Peter 
Mayfair, a guardsman, gentleman rider, heavy better, and rollicking 
bachelor, a great friend of Charlie Courtland’s, and always ready with 
advice, or anything but ready money, for his friends. Ready money, I 
mean ; for as to paper there was not a more liberal young one out than 
Peter. “One would think you were in love, or had been backing the 
Rake at three to one.” 

“But I haven't. I wish I had backed something likely to win.” 

“Ah! I didn’t know that was your game, Charlie. You've kept it 
very quiet. Vauban will win; but if you're only going for a pony or 
two, you'll have to pay precious dear for it. You won't get more than 
six to four.” 


“Shan’t I? ‘Well, that’s no use at all. A hundred and fifty to a 
hundred.” 

“No use at all,” says the other. “That's just what I say. You 
can’t make money without some risk, you know. And what the 
deuce can a fellow do with a hundred and fifty when he’s got it ?” 

This sort of reasoning was very palatable to the perturbed state of 
Charlie Courtland’s mind. What was the use of a hundred and fifty 
to him ? 

“And how do you go down to Epsom, Charlie?” said the fashion- 
able Peter. 

“Epsom? I shan’t go to Epsom.” And Charlie gave a sulky 
lurch. 


“Not go to Epsom? Oh, come, I say, old fellow!” And, after a 
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prolonged stare of great astonishment, not deficient in intelligence, 
“You're in love!” 

“That's good. I suppose you think every fellow that don’t go to 
Epsom is in love ?” 

“Tm sure they are,’ answered Peter readily enough; “and lots 
that do go too; so you'd better come, I'll tell you what Tildo. Tl 
drive you down in the drag, and I'll put you on a good thing, when 
we get there. What will satisfy you?—a hundred to one? Because 
I know something that’s not quite a dead ’un at that price.” 

“Tl tell you what, Peter: if I could pull off ten thousand to a 
hundred, I should be the happiest fellow alive. I am in love, old 
fellow, with the most beautiful, the most charming, the most-——” 

“Yes, of course ; so 1 conclude. All of you fellows are. When a 
fellow once becomes spooney, it’s astonishing how hazy his vision is. 
But you come with me. Ive a shocking bad one at that price 
myself to five hundred; and if he gets worse perhaps I may let you 
have a hundred of it. Only don’t tell any one.” 

“T wouldn’t have it known that I laid a hundred pounds about any- 
thing for half the world. Her father ’d never forgive it.” 

“Then if you don’t know it you can’t split before Wednesday, at all 
events. I'll tell you all about it then. Good-bye: be ready by 10°30 
sharp.” And Peter Mayfair and Charlie Courtland went different ways. 

Monday and Tuesday were very anxious days for gentlemen who 
were making up their books and speculating on further chances for 
Wednesday. ‘I'wo-thirds of London scarcely slept at all, four-fifths 
got but a very feverish nap toward morning; and these dreamed of 
Vauban, Marksman, Van Amburgh, and the possible Rake, whose 
blood vessel seemed to be mended again. But there are a select few 
who care no more for the Derby than they do for the Woking Ceme- 
tery, or any other receptacle for the dead. They never go near it; 
they hate the name of it; they consider the turf a national disgrace ; 
they believe all the three-year olds to be four-year olds; the Jockey 
Club to be a South Sea Stock Company, and the owner of a racehorse 
to be incarnation of the enemy of mankind. Old Maitland was one of 
these eccentric gentlemen who deduced universal conclusions - from 
particular premises, though I suppose he hardly called his singular 
ideas by so philosophical a name. 

He had never been to a race-course since he was a boy. He never 
sent anybody from his house to one, he never was asked by any of his 
clerks or servants permission to indulge in such a monstrous tempta- 
tion, and certainly, had he been a member of Parliament, would have 
annually opposed the motion for the annual adjournment. The 
Olympic games, he said, was a religious festival, at which there was no 
“ten to one bar one;” and the analogy between that and the Derby 
was ridiculous, if not something worse. The first part of his state- 
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ment was true: it was a religious festival. The second was not, for 
there was an equivalent to the betting-ring even at Athens and 
Corinth. 

But we may as well return to our hero and heroine. The former 
was exceedingly miserable, at least he thought so. Perhaps it’s not 
surprising that he should have felt so. He had cherished 9 badly 
founded hope that old Maitland would have done anything for his 
daughter, even to parting with a handsome sum of ready money. 
His argument (if gentlemen in his position ever condescend to argu- 
ment; but it appears to me to be quite inconsistent with love) was 
something after this kind. ‘Old Maitland must love such a daughter 
almost as much asI do. I'd give her anything in the world I have, 
if I could get the chance; Ergo, he'll think nothing of just enough to 
keep us going, say fifteen or even twenty thousand; and with my 
income, and the use of his carriage, we might get on deuced well. 
Of course I should sell, and invest the proceeds in wine. Capital 
business a wine merchant’s—quite a different thing from any other.” 
Then he, by an easy and natural transition, ran over in his mind the 
gentlemanly, well-received wine merchants of his acquaintance. Mr. 
W— (as T— W— it occurred to him mentally), and T— H,— he 
thought he could rough it in the same manner, and even drink his 
own champagne without a grimace under like circumstances,—and 
C— and D—, and half a dozen more rose up at once to view, and 
presented such a pleasant flattering picture, so much more pleasant 
and flattering than the pleasure of mounting guard, or even presiding 
at the mess-dinner, that he looked upon his fate as sealed, and no 
more dreamt of a refusal than his intended father-in-law dreamt of 
the Goodwood Cup. 

And really there was a great deal to say for this favourable view of 
matrimony. ‘To be useful it should be early. Waiting destroys half 
the charm. What's the use of money, excepting to purchase happi- 
ness, or of a daughter, excepting to make her a wife. What such 
happiness, too, as a cheerful, rather good-looking son-in-law—cheap 
at almost any money—and the daughter of the same way of thinking. 
A grandfather, and I recommend this view of the case to stern parents, 
is nothing remarkable at seventy; they’re common enough: but a 
grandfather at fifty, still capable of wearing well-made boots, and riding 
his son-in-law’s best horses ; or, better still, keeping such as he will con- 
descend to ride, is a remarkable person, and deserves the franchise. 

Now when Charlie began to review his case after the compulsory 
rejection, which, as I have before said, was put in the most favourable 
manner, though there was no doubt about the matter, he saw all this, 
or rather its worse side : its negative, its upside-down, if I may so call 
it. Poor fellow! he remembered so well the way in which he had 


pumped old Maitland about a third party, and how frankly the old 
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man had made his views known to his young friend over a bottle of 
excellent claret, and some Spanish olives. “No young woman in my 
daughter’s position,” said he, “ ought to marry a man with less than 
ten thousand pounds available capital, and the profession or business 
of a gentleman.” Of course Charlie had bowed his head, and solemnly 
said he thought so. He did not think so in his own case; nobody 
ever does. He argued like a lover then, not like a philosopher. 
“You see,” and here the old gentleman was right as to practice, and 
wrong as to theory, ‘‘ when a man can afford to give his daughter a 
decent sum of money on her wedding-day, and means to leave her 
everything at his death, he expects an equivalent.” 

“More fool he,” thought Charlie, after the rejection ; “if he’s got 
money he ought to expect none, and vice versé. My old governor 
would give me anything, but then he has nothing; in fact he’s very 
like me, and what I'd do for Edith. However it’s no use maundering 
about it; all I want to know is, how I’m to get ten thousand pounds 
out of an allowance of two hundred a year, besides my pay.” 

It was a difficulty, most men will admit. Falling back on the 
governor was about as useful as falling back upon a heap of stones. 
He had not even an old aunt, nor a godmother; and though poison 
reads very well under the careful management of Miss Braddon, there 
wasn’t anybody to poison, excepting his intended father-in-law. The 
wine business had been the result of two cigars, and a very good mail- 
phaeton, which rattled past his window with a pair of high-stepping 
cobs; and City life generally had assumed a better appearance upon 
the arrival of an East End millionaire and his wife, in a particularly 
neat barouche, two doors off his own house. Speculation is specu- 
lation, whether on Epsom Downs or in Capel Court, and it was not 
till his unlucky walk in the Row, that the possibility of such an out- 
rage on his previous respectability as a lucky wager suggested itself 
to his mind. 

Now Charlie was not a gambler; nor vicious in any way. He 
wasn’t indebt, nor gluttonous, nor a wine-bibber, nor avaricious; but 
he sadly wanted ten thousand pounds at this moment; and he swore 
if he got it that he’d make a good use of it. He never had had more 
than a five pound note in his life at a time ; and five pound notes were no 
use to him now unless he put twenty of them together. If he wanted 
to preserve his good resolutions too, which, in a nation of gamblers, 
did him infinite credit, he was most unfortunate, not only in his day, 
but in the companions he met with. As he sauntered along the day 
before the Derby, and the one after the rejection of his suit, there was 
but one topic of conversation from one end of the Row to the other. 

“ Plaudit’s a dead ’un.” 

“He'll come to the post, for a hundred even.” 

“Done with you, Jenks,” and the two gentlemen booked it. 
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“They say Wroughton had a sore back, when Van Amburgh beat 
him at Bath.” 

“T don’t care what Wroughton had, he must be better than Vauban 
by that running.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you what Tl do. I'll lay you a thousand to 
a hundred about Van, and you shall lay me five to two about the 
Duke’s horse.” 

“Done” and “ done.” 

“ Nobbler, old boy, what’s the best outsider ?” 

“What? to lay against, or to back ?” says Nobbler. 

“Oh! to back, of course. I want to lay out a tenner. I’ve only 
one bet.” 

“Why there’s Fitz-Iyan, or the Moor, or Roquefort,” says Nobbler, 
mentioning two or three more, with the prices. 

“Why not Hermit, Chaplin’s horse.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” roars Nobbler, “he’s as good as boiled. Here, I'll 
lay you five hundred to five.” And the price so frightened Charlie, 
that he went further on. 

Beneath the wide-spreading beech, almost opposite William Street, 
watching the equestrians and pedestrians in the Row, not much thinned 
(for Tuesday at Epsom, after all, is only meant for the very high and 
the very low), sat four young men of what we call in our intense 
snobbism the upper ten, like the decem sestertia, short for ten thousand, 
and as Charlie Courtland approached the chair, the ominous number 
would come into his head. ‘Two of the four he knew, and one of the 
two was Peter Mayfair. 

“ And how do you know he broke a blood-vessel ?” said one. 

“His owner had a telegram,” replies a second. 

“ How do you know?” says a third. 

“Because I saw it,” rejoins Number Two, “and seeing is believing.” 

“How do you know the owner didn’t send it himself?” says Peter, 
upon which there was a dead silence for a minute or two, and then one 
of the three, who manifestly had been studying the penny-a-liners, and 
who, consequently, could not know much about it, ventured to state his 
conviction that “he never broke a blood-vessel at all, but was doing 
hard work up to the last moment, and was at that time at Epsom, ready 
to start and win if he could, only it was well known he couldn’t stay. 
Why wasn’t he at forty to one instead of nine, if he was all wrong ?” 

“Now, Courtland, now’s your time; take ten thousand to one,” 
cries Bookham. 

“Don’t do anything of the sort, Charlie,” says Peter Mayfair ; 
“T’ve done your business for you; you're going to stand a long shot. 
I told you I’d something good, and I’m going to give you a slice.” 

“Ts it very good, Peter? If so, let me have fifty of it.” 

“It’s either very good or very bad indeed, and I don’t mean to part 
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with any more until to-morrow. There, Charlie, there’s your hundred 
gone,” saying which he handed him over a slip out of his betting- 
book, on which was written ten thousand to one hundred against 
Hermit. “Now you may go and have a quiet night, and mind you 
bring lots of coats to-morrow, for if it’s like this on the Downs you'll 
want something stronger than champagne and plovers’ eggs to keep 
you warm.” 

Edith Maitland, while her lover was driven to desperate courses by 
her father’s determination, behaved with as much discretion as is 
seemly in a lady so situated. She neither tore her hair nor her petti- 
coats while she was left at home, but she did think very seriously of 
her affairs, for she knew her father to be one of those men who are 
always said to be as good as their word. Now, that’s a very dis- 
agreeable character ; and Edith determined upon being as good as her 
inclination. For the present it amounted to some delicacy of appe- 
tite, a rather stubborn determination not to originate remarks at 
table, an indifference to new bonnets, and a disinclination for an 
opera-box on Thursday night. She intended, however, to come 
round as it suited her, to encourage Charlie as a casual visitor, to 
refuse any good offers that might fall in her way, and to take the 
thing up with a rather high hand when the first blush of their little 
difference was over. 

She had no doubt, mentally, that the thing would come right. She 
knew nothing about Charlie’s resources, but she thought he looked 
quite a ten thousand pound man, and was sure he'd get the money 
somehow or other—not this year, perhaps, but next, or, at most, the 
one after that. What was the use of a crack regiment, and a large 
acquaintance, if it was not to end happily at last? All romances did 
end happily; and was real life worse than fiction? Impossible! and 
she went to bed on Tuesday, and fell asleep, thinking of Charlie. 

The insane old Scotchman who had created all this hubbub, because 
he would not let the girl marry a sort of better-class casual—not an 
absolute pauper, but, as he thought, very near it—went away from 
his home on Wednesday morning with a very bad cup of tea, and a 
general feeling that he was all in the wrong for the present. Edith 
had only eaten one piece of dry toast, without butter (while he was at 
home), and had declined talking at breakfast, though he began on 
Scotch Reform, and the Compound Householder. These interesting 
subjects having been indulged in without contradiction or assent, he 

got tired of talking, and walked off to the City. 

Of course, he knew nothing about the Derby—the only man in 
London who did not. He was a little surprised to see so many empty 
barouches posting about the squares and streets, and to find the hansom 
cabs and the harness quite clean, all going one way, and resolutely 

declining to accept of him asa fare. At last he took a four-wheeler, 
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and found himself at his office—a snug, quiet, comfortable, turkey- 
carpet-looking place, with several newspapers airing at a good fire, 
and setting at defiance the sleet and snow which was falling outside. 

Presently his clerk came in and stirred up the fire to concert pitch. 
“ Mr. Stephenson come yet ?” 

“No, sir, not yet,” said Jobson; “there are two notes on your table, 

ir,” and Jobson laughed, for he had heard of Derbies, though he 
never spent his holidays in such pursuits. “One of em looks like 
Mr. Stephenson’s writing, sir, and the other was lett by Mr. Fulthorpe’s 
servant half an hour ago.” 

“Dear me! What an extraordinary thing! Mr. Stephenson was so 
bad. with toothache last night that he fears he must absent himself 
to-day, and here’s Mr. Fulthorpe obliged to go into the country to see 
a relative who is not expected to live, but will be sure to be back again 
to-night.” ‘The gentleman with the toothache was consoling the one 
with the dying relative; and as they were travelling towards Epsom 
in a hansom cab, it may be supposed that, if still alive, it was there- 
abouts that she lived. 

Everybody that reads “ Temple Bar” knows all about the Derby ; the 
sleet, the snow, the wind, and the silence of astonishment which greeted 
Hermit as the winner. The prophets prophecied falsely ; and after all 
was over, the nonsense that was written about condition, appearance, 
shape, pace, would it not fill several volumes? All we have to do is 
with Charlie’s ecstacies, when he saw Vauban give way, and Marksman 
collared by a lad in rose-coloured jacket, whose legs hang as they 
should hang down a saddle, who rode his horse brilliantly, and who 
simply outpaced Marksman in the last four strides. There he sat, 
stupefied at first, then an unobserved spectator in the next box, 
standing near him as the numbers went up, said, “ Hermit after all.” 
Then, when he recollected all the mighty things that Mr. Chaplin and 
Captain Machell and Daley, between them, had effected for him, his 
throat filled nearly to bursting, and his eyes with tears. Then he 
wondered what he ought to do, and rushed down to the front to 
discharge his overburdened feelings into the ear of somebody on the 
drag. Having crossed the course, with a curious sensation, akin to 
the beginning of typhus fever, a burning thirst, a sort of vertigo, and 
bloodshot eyes, he came in due time to the ‘drag; and the first sight 
did more towards restoring him to himself than anything else. There 
was Peter, eating with much deliberation from a large plateful of 
pigeon-pie, and throwing the bones, with an exquisite sense of the 
ludicrous, into the woolly wig of an Ethiopian serenader. Without 
inconveniencing himself, when he caught sight of Charlie, all he said 
was, “Come up here, Charlie, we've done well to-day. Five-and- 
twenty thou., and ten to you, that’s five-and-thirty ; let's hope we may 
be paid. Now come up and drink.” And it’s a curious fact in 
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physiology, that the possibility of not getting the money restored 
Charlie Courtland to his senses, and a tone to his stomach. 

Peter drove a very jovial coachful home again; and that he had 
not exceeded may be surmised by the fact that he only turned over, 
and that very gently, one donkey-cart by the way. I think if I suddenly 
found myself on a drag, with the prospect of finding thirty-five thou- 
sand pounds at the end of the journey, I should upset all the coster- 
mongers’ carts on the road. 

The week passed as such weeks do pass ; the headaches of Thursday 
were cleared up in time for the Oaks of Friday, and as Saturday came 
opportunely between that and Sunday, the following Monday found 
everybody all right again. Everybody, that is, that had nothing to 
do with the settling ; of that all I can say is, that certain scribblers 
imagine that they pay a great compliment to the aristocracy of England, 
when they notify the fact that a nobleman, having lost a very: large 
sum of money, pays it. ‘This is one of those left-handed compliments, 
which is scarcely comprehensible to anybody but Lord Dundreary. 
That noble lord, and other noble lords and gentlemen, paid their 
debts of honour, as might naturally be expected, and the consequence 
was that on Monday afternoon Peter Mayfair was once more (for he 
had had his ups and downs) a capitalist, and Charlie Courtland was a 
ten thousand pounds man. 

I dare say many men think nothing of carrying ten thousand pounds 
about in their pockets, but that has never occurred to me, nor had it 
to Charlie ; and with all these masses of silver paper, these perishable 
flimsies, which feel as if they mean flying away, he was rather uncom- 
fortable. I suppose that delicate texture, characteristic of bank notes, 
is metaphorical of casy decay. Such a thing never could have been 
meant to keep ; and their value may be estimated by the length of time 
such things have existence. When Charlie Courtland got his he paid 
the greatest respect to the first few hundreds, and then began cramming 
the rest into his breeches pockets, as others had done before him. 

The first place he went to, from Tattersall’s, was to Mr. Maitland’s 
house, in Chester Street, not far to go. His heart was as full as his 
pockets, and he had had great difficulty in keeping away from the 
street till he could satisfy all demands. 

It was about five in the afternoon, and when he reached the house 
the carriage was at the door. 

“Ts Mr. Maitland at home ?” 

“ Miss Maitland is, sir; but I don’t know whether master is come 
in or not.” 

“Td rather see Mr. Maitland, if possible,” which seemed odd to 
Jeames, but no ways unreasonable considering the knowledge of affairs 
which had reached the servants’ hall. 

Mr. Maitland was at home, and, though glad enough to see Charlie, 
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could not help expressing his surprise ; the conversation opened upon 
the weather, then it got to the Reform Bill, and then to the weather 
again; at last Mr. Maitland mentioned the ck tt with his 
daughter. 

“Ah! just so, Mr. Maitland. You have been made “acquainted 
with my wishes. I fear I was presumptuous; but——” 

“Not at all, Charlie ; but you know my sentiments on the subject. 
There is nobody I esteem more. It would have been my greatest 
pleasure to have welcomed you as my son-in-law ; and, let me say so at 
once, will be so still, whenever you can present yourself in circum- 
stances which would justify 

“ Yes, Mr. Maitland, I know—that is, I believe I was foolish to have 
said or thought so little of the most important’ of all objects; but 
fortune—that is a fortunate—a speculation, I may call it—has placed 
ten thousand pounds at my disposal, independently of my commission, 
and I am come to lay it at Miss Maitland’s feet.” 

During this speech the old gentleman’s gooseberry eyes had ex- 
pressed as much as they could express of anything—we may call it 
astonishment. And when he recovered his breath sufficiently to 
speak, he said or rather gasped, ‘‘ And the security is good, my dear 
Charles—for let me tell you, in the mercantile world there are 
scoundrels as great to be met with as on the turf itself. The security, 
my dear boy, what is this speculation of yours ?” 

Charlie was not a man of business exactly, but he seems to have 
understood human nature; for he immediately spread upon the table, 
before the astonished gaze of old Maitland, the proceeds of Hermit’s 
year. They didn’t stay to count them; but in a few seconds, having 
assured the old gentleman that that was the amount of the notes on 
the table, he was ushered into the drawing-room to make his own 
explanation of his sudden reappearance ; and it was not till four days 
afterwards that the old gentleman recollected that he had not yet 
ascertained the nature of so effective a speculation. 

“Mercantile, Charlie, but of what particular kind ?” 

“ Well, horseflesh, sir, to tell you the truth.” 

“Horseflesh ! was it really! _NowI refused to have anything to do 
with that very thing; though we’ve had a French Company over here 
for weeks before the Exhibition, arranging for the business. And I’ve 
since heard that the consumption in various forms is prodigious.” 

“Prodigious!” repeated Charlie, mightily tickled at the blunder, 
but preserving his gravity. “Yes, and do you know, there’s a friend 
of mine in Paris, rather agwa, who says, that’s ‘the only city in the 
world where they put the carte before the horse.” 

They're going to be married on the twenty-first of June; but 
Charlie declines taking any more shares in the Horseflesh Company. 
He doesn’t expect such a pull out of a dead one again in his life. 
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The Monk of Haldon: A Legend of South Devon. 


“ Near this town (Dawlish) are the remains of a chapel belonging, as it is said, to the 
distant parish of Sidmouth. It is built over, or more probably adjacent to, a well of 
great depth which has been for many years covered over; and from both being dedicated 
to Our Ladye there has arisen the corrupt term, Lidwell, by which the spot is now 
known. Marvellous stories of this desecrated well are narrated by the country 
people.”—Topographical Researches in the County of Devon (MS. Brit. Mus.). 





Kinp reaper, if ever your fancy incline 
To visit fair Exeter’s city and shrine, 
Don’t baulk her,—but start at a quarter past nine ; 
You'll get down in time for a stroll ere you dine, 
And you'll find at the Clarence some very fair wine. 
When lodged there, I pray, 
Devote one fine day 
To a visit to Haldon—it’s not far away, 
And the view and the air will your trouble repay ; 
Indeed, if you’re hipped, out of spirits, or ill, 
Better by pounds than a potion or pill, 
Is a summer-day’s run upon Haldon Hill. 


Never, I ween, has fairer seene— 
Sapphire-blue and emerald-green, 
With the glow of the red red rock between, 
Bathed in a glory of golden sheen,— 
Gladdened your heart, or dazzled your een. 
There tarry a while, and gaze your fill, 
From Berry Head to Portland Bill ; 
Or turn your face to the north if you will, 
Where the Dartmoor range lies gloomy and still, 
And [ll wager a crown 
When you get back to town, 
Bright visions will haunt you of Haldon Hill. 


Yes! it’s all very fine 

In the blaze of sunshine, 
Or ‘neath the mild lustre that gilds his decline 
(I’ve to thank Mr. Canning for this latter line), 
To lounge upon Haldon, or lie there supine: 
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When daylight goes, 


C'est tout autre chose,— 
When darkness lowers and night falls chill, 
Steer clear, if you’re wise, of Haldon Hill. 


But supposing you now at the end of your ride, 
Leave your horse at the tower—there ask for a guide, 
And bid him proceed to the southern hill-side, 
Where, hid in a coppice of nut-trees and apple, 
The ruin still stands of a quaint little chapel. 

It’s not often shown, 
. Nor very well known, 
And it’s not very easy to find it alone: 
This I discovered on being despatched to it 
As a place with a rather strange story attached to it. 


Tt stands on a spot 
Quite sheltered, but not, 
I should think, in the dog-days unpleasantly hot ; 
While the heath and the broom 
Clothe the sides of the combe, 
And oppress, as Lord B. says, the air with perfume ; 
Yet there it is left all deserted to rot, 
With not a house near, not a cabin or cot! i 
Still more, when you gaze on the exquisite view from it, 
You'll wonder why folks so completely withdrew from it. 


To the right, under Haldon, 

Lie Teignmouth and Shaldon, 
With hamlets, whose names to recount I’m not called on: 
Between them the Teign rolls her eddying flood, 
The stream looking tinted and turbid with blood ; 
But it’s only the rain that has stirred up the mud! 
It’s certainly odd that this part of the coast, 
While neighbouring Dorset gleams white as a ghost, 
Should look like anchovy sauce spread upon toast ! 

We need not now pause 

To find out the cause 
Of this variation in natural laws ; 

But Mr. Pengelly 

Can easily tell ye,— 
(I think, by the way, that the gentleman said, 
"Twas iron or manganese made it so red). 


Then low at your feet, 
From this airy retreat, 
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Reaching down where the fresh and the salt water meet, 
The roofs may be seen of an old-fashioned street ; 
Half village—half town, it is—pleasant but smallish, 
And known, where it happens to be known, as Dawlish ; 
A place I'd suggest 
As one of the best 
For a man breaking down who needs absolute rest, 
Especially too, if he’s weak in the chest. 
Torquay may be gayer, 
But as for the air, 
It really can not for a moment compare 
With snug little Dawlish—at least, so they say here. 


Well, ages ago, as the old people tell, 
Was built this rude structure—half chapel, half cell ; 
And I’m greatly inclined 
To think it designed 
To serve as a sort of a lighthouse as well. 
And here, all the year, . 
With not a soul near, 
(He found it uncommonly dull, I should fear), 
In the meanest of robes, on the poorest of cheer, 
A monk was deputed from Sidmouth to dwell ; 
And the good man, ’tis said, 
When retiring to bed, 
Never blew out his candle, but placed it instead 
Tn the belfry, some ten or twelve feet over head. 
And when on the hills fog or thick darkness fell, 
"Twas his duty besides to “attend to the bell ;” 
He knolled and he tolled 
All night in the cold, 
A guide to belated folks crossing the wold ; 
And many a traveller warned by the knell, 
Blessed the good monk of Saint Mary’s Well. 


And when a monk died, 
His place was supplied 
By another, who slept in due time by his side. 
So ever anon, 
As time wore on, 
A monk appeared and a monk was gone: 
At length came one who was named Friar John ! 
Now Friar John was stout and strong, 
His figure was rather broad than long ; 
Some five feet six in his sandals he stood,— 
Uncommonly short, but uncommonly good ! 
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But then, to be just,— 
Confess it, I must, 
His features weren’t what I’ve heard called wppererust, 
But were vulgar and coarse—of a colour like rust ; 
His hair, what he had, and he hadn’t got much of it, 
If not a pure red, at least had a touch of it. 
And some said his eyes, 
Unequal in size, 
Were like one and sixpence,—’I'was merely surmise ; 
While other folks yet more maliciously hinted, 
The 2xcellent man unmistakably squinted. 
I say “twas surmise, for in study profound, 
He kept his eyes constantly fixed on the ground ; 
Still enough could be seen 
Of his face and his mien 
To cause the young ladies a deal of chagrin ; 
They one and all felt disappointment and pain 
That so good a man should be so very plain! 


But one thing the neighbours could not understand,— 
Not a soul in the parish had seen his right hand! 
Whatever the office, when called on to minister, 
The hand that he used was always the sinister! 
They came to confess— 
He raised it to bless ; 
The other was kept close concealed in his dress! 
Well, they said it looked odd, and they couldn’t say less. 
But one hand or two, 
Not a monk of the crew 
Ever made with his bell such a precious ado— 
He pulled at the rope all the blessed night through ! 
And then up aloft in the belfry he fixes, 
Not one wretched rushlight, but two pair of “ sixes ;” 
And though when he preached, I fear very few heeded him, 
"Twas agreed that in zeal none had ever exceeded him. 
* * * * * So 
*Tis Christmas Eve, and the sun’s red ball 
Sinks slowly, hid by a sable pall. 
In gathering darkness fades the light, 
And gloomy day in gloomier night— 
Gloomier where than on Haldon height! 
And the weather-glass shows a decide fall, 
And the sea-weed turns very wet on the wall. 
The darkness increases, 
The rain never ceases, 
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But comes down in drops big as old penny pieces ; 

The winds from the west in a hurricane pour, 

And the thunder-clouds burst on the Tors of Dartmoor. 

‘The tempest yet heightens, and ’mid the turmoil 

A ery strange and fearsome sweeps down through the goyle ;* 
Full well knows the shepherd what sound it may be, 

And the shepherd’s dog crouches and quakes at his knee. 

It comes—it has gone—borne by on the blast, 

The dog wags his tail—the dread wish} hounds are past! 


Meantime, while the thunder above him is rolling, 
The monk of Saint Mary keeps zealously tolling, — 
A work which he’s clearly engaged heart and soul in ; 
When there falls on his ear 
What he takes for a cheer, 
Proceeding distinctly from somebody near ; 
Then a voice loud and hoarse, 
Using terms which, if coarse, 
Were expressive, demanded admission in-doors, 
With a hint, as ’twas rather inclement without, it 
Would be quite as well if he looked sharp about it. 
As the monk, at the sound, 
Turning hastily round, 
Gives a start, and then jumps to the door at a bound, 
An observer might spy 
A queer light in his eye 
(Supposing, of course, an observer were by), 
Which he lifts with a glance half triumphant, half sly 
(N.B.—It was really a little awry). 
He opens—there enters with “‘ Thank ye, my hearty !” 
What bagmen and “swells” call a seafaring party. 


That sailor’s bearing is pleasant to see— 
Frank and free as a sailor's may be ; 
His language, perhaps, is a trifle too free, 
Abounding in words which begin with a D ; 
All which I omit, for I don’t see the fun of them, 
And don’t mean to sully my pages with one of them, 
The monk took them coolly, 
Perhaps, thinking truly 
The tongues of your sailors are always unruly, 
Perhaps he was just a bit deaf in these cases, 
Perhaps thought them purely professional phrases ; 


* Devonshire for a ravine. 


+ A sort of “Old Scratch” pack, which is said to hunt, by night, the country iu 
the neighbourhood of Dartmoor. 
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Nor did it seem greatly his feelings to shock, 

When hailed by his guest as “a jolly old cock !” 

Friar John, indeed, showed himself vastly polite, 
Declared that he’d rung his bell long enough, quite, 
Then stepped to the belfry, and brought down the light, 
Addressed to the stranger a pressing invite 

To make himself happy and snug for the night ; 

Bade him stir up the fire while he fetched a fresh log in, 
As ’twas really not weather to turn out a dog in, 

Then brought him a flagon to mix some hot grog in. 


"Tis bootless to say 
How the night passed away,— 
How the convives, becoming familiar and gay, 
Drank out Christmas Eve, and drank in Christmas Day, 
How they finished the flask, 
Then went at the cask, 
How the monk told his legends of magic and mystery, 
While the sailor in turn gave some portions of his story :— 
That ten years agone he was kidnapped at Dover, 
And sent off to sea with Sir Rupert, the rover ; 
That after a long spell of bloodshed and pillage, 
Sir Rupert attempted to sack a small village, 
That the natives took heart, resisted and beat him, 
And forthwith proceeded to cook him and eat him ; 
That he, sailor Jack, with a few of the crew, 
Contrived in the mélée to cut his way through ; 
And that after more cruizing, at Plymouth he’d landed, 
And was now homeward bound by no means empty-handed :— 
“ There’s enough in that sack,” Friar John gave a start! 
"T'was a. little affection, he said, of the heart ; 
“ There’s enough of rich gems and red gold,” observed Jack, 
“'To fit out a ship, stowed away in that sack !” 
“That sack?” gasped the monk, and he started-again— 
(That heart of his caused him a good deal of pain,) 
“Gold and gems !—why, my son, grievous perils beset *em— 
But, Good gracious me! where the deuce did you get ’em ?” 


Jack stretched out his throat—gave a singular grin, 
Drew his finger across it just under the chin, 
And replied, it was that way he’d “ picked up the tin !” 
“What! cut people’s throats, 
Like a sheep’s or a goat’s, 
Or a pig’s! Bless my heart! is the man in his senses, 
To think we can wink at such grievous offences ! 
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As every one knows, 
Tm the last to impose 
Any very extravagant penance on those 
Who freely their little transgressions disclose ; 
And as to the fees, 
People pay what they please, 
We seldom or never fall out about these ; 
But murder! why, how do you hope to get clear of it ? 
Suppose, my fine fellow, the Pope were to hear of it !” 


Poor Jack looked alarmed at the aspect things wore ; 

It never had struck him in that light before ; 

He didn’t mind taking his chance of a rope, 

But really he hadn’t once thought of the Pope: 

** What's to be done? There’s the booty—let’s share it ; 
Can’t we in that manner manage to square it ?” 


The monk shook his head—didn’t know—was afraid— 
"Twas a serious matter that throat-cutting trade— 
Well, he’d see—some arrangement perhaps might be made. 

“ Meanwhile,” urges John, 

As a sine qué non, 

“You must dip in the well, and you'd better come on. 
It’s easily done,—when you’ve drawn up the bucket, 
You've only to bend down your head, and then duck it.” 


With sombre air and footstep slow, 
Passed the monk that portal low ; 
He crossed the chapel’s narrow aisle— 
Devoutly crossed himself the while ; 
Thrice he stirred that chapel bell, 
Thrice the pond’rous clapper fell, 
As though to toll 
For a parting soul ; 
And Sailor Jack shook in his shoes at the knell, 
As it heavily swung o’er the Holy Well. 


Jack gazes down that dark profound— 
Its depth they have never been able to sound, 
It stretches away so far underground. 

But what makes him shrink 

As he bends to the brink ? 
Ts it the liquor he’s taken to drink ? 
Is it the flash of some instinctive thought, or 
Is it the unpleasant look of the water ? 
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Or is it of imminent peril an inkling ? 
Whatever it is—he springs up in a twinkling ! 
He’s in time and that’s all-—not a moment to spare ! 
For behind stands the monk—his right hand in the air, 
And in it a poniard with blade bright and bare ! 
Down comes the blow— 
“No,” says Jack, “it’s no go, 
You don’t quite come over a buccanier so !” 
And he fastens like death on the throat of his foe. 
The monk tries to twist, 
By a turn of the wrist, , 
His arm from the vice of the other’s broad fist ; 
He might have succeeded with “lubbers” or tailors, 
It’s a different thing when the grip is a sailor’s. 


With sinew taut, and,tough as yew, 

Face to face they stand—the two, 
Till that of the monk grows alarmingly blue! 

It’s very distressing 

To find one compressing 
Your windpipe, which let’s the pure air less and less in— 
And the monk hadn’t breath enough left for a blessing. 
Jack tightens his grasp till he feels that he reels, 
Then tumbles him into the well neck and heels ! 
And showing no sort of concern for the body, 
Goes quietly back and looks after his toddy. 


The story got wind, and the folks far and near, 
Assembled one morning with queer-looking gear, 

And descended with ropes, 

And great hooks, in the hopes 
Of raising Friar John from his watery bier ; 

But after much poking, 

And choking and soaking, 
In that dark abyss, it was truly provoking 
To find, when they dragged “the defunct” to the brim, 
That it wasn’t the monk—’twas a great deal too slim, 
And did not bear any resemblance to him! 
So they went down again, and they picked up another, 
But this was no more Friar John than the other! 

The monk 

Must have sunk ; 
But then an embarrassing question arose— 
If such was the case, who on earth could be those 
Whose presence so strongly affected the nose ? 
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The matter throughout was with mystery blended, 
Some thought that Saint Mary her priest had befriended, 
While some for an opposite notion contended ; 
The “Crowner” looked grave, and the inquest was ended, 
With “Drowned but not found—least said soonest mended !” 
They dismantled the chapel and melted the bell, 
And placed a huge stone on the mouth of the well ; 
And moving the altar, imagine their wonder, 
At finding a hollow receptacle under, 
And filled, as Americans term it, with plunder ! 
As for Jack, from that moment. an ill-fortune stuck to-~him— 
Nothing he did seemed to bring change of luck to him ; 
The results of his cruize 
Went to sharpers and Jews, 
So he set sail again to rob, murder, and booze, 
And after encount’ring wrecks, tempests, tornadoes, 
Was finally lost off the coast of Barbadoes. 
Of the well thus defiled, should you search for the site, 
I much doubt if success will your trouble requite— 
I’ve known people look for it morning and -night.* 
Still by exploring, 
And digging and boring 
The spots all around you might hit on the right— 
If you wish, you ean easily run down and try it; 
Yet perhaps on reflection, *tis better, you'll own, 
To leave undisturbed that great slab of lime-stone, 
And minding the maxim, to—Iet foell alone! 


* T faney at Teignton they show youa curious one, 
But it isn’t the real well—-it’s only a spurious one. 
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Cuapter XVIII. 


A LETTER CONCERNING MISS MARLYN, 


Marx Ssapwett knew that Sir’ Roke Wycherly had a sly taste for 
satire, and he had no fancy to figure more amusingly than he could 
help in the pleasant stories he was sure to tell of his visit to Raby. 
With therefore as much activity as a proud man might, and with some 
grumbling and some sneering, he pushed on preparations for the 
reception of this kinsman, whom, as we know, he neither loved in his 
heart nor spared in his talk. 

The evening after his moonlit walk, a letter reached him from Sir 
Roke. It terminated suspense as to the reality of his intentions, by 
fixing a day for his arrival. 

He had begun to think that something had happened to change 
Sir Roke’s plans. He had been better pleased than his pride would 
allow him to confess to any one, that there was a chance of escaping 
this visit altogether ; and had the letter been one to tellhim that on a 
certain day an execution would be in his house, it could hardly have 
left, for some minutes after its perusal, a more disagreeable impression. 

“That mad fellow, Carmel, has made me as nervous as a sick old 
woman, with his croaking. That comes of living in a solitude, with 
no one but rabbits and women and madmen to talk to. What the 
devil can it signify whether Roke Wycherly comes, or no? He's not 
a ghost, or an evil spirit, or even a conjurer ; a commonplace fellow, 
with nothing in him but money and selfishness. Well, he says he'll 
come—and so he will, and he'll go—and there’s an end.” 

And thus framing his mental protest against the auguries of Carmel 
Sherlock, he rose from his chair, and thrust Sir Roke’s letter into his 
pocket, with contempt in his countenance, and an odd misgiving at 
his heart. 

There was among the letters on this occasion a French one, addressed, 
in a little round hand, and with very florid capitals, to “Madame 
Shadwell,” which Mark took the liberty, without hesitation, of 
opening. 

It was from the principal of the French school, and concerned Miss 
Marlyn. 


“ My secretary, by Jove! Let us see.” 
VOL. XX. 2k 
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And thus saying, with an altered countenance, he drew near the 
window and read. 

He now recollected that his wife’s application to the mistress of the 
boarding-school, for information respecting the young lady’s qualifi- 
cations, had been only provisionally answered by a sort of deputy, who 
had spoken in the highest terms of her. Mark scanned this supple- 
mental letter with a keen curiosity. 

The principal of the establishment had been absent for some time, 
it seemed, in consequence of ill-health, at Vichy. She apologised for 
the long delay, and proceeded to answer Madame Shadwell’s inquiries 
one by one. 

It struck him that this letter was much colder, and more guarded, 
than that which had come from Madame de la Perriere’s represen- 
tative. With respect to intelligence and accomplishments, indeed, it 
spoke of her much in the same strain; but with regard to those moral 
qualities about which inquiry had been made, there was a kind of 
reserve that rather piqued than alarmed his curiosity. Madame de la 
Perriere had nothing to censure in the morals of Mademoiselle Agnes 
Marlyn, and, though she was still a very young person, she trusted 
that in her new situation she would be steady, and approve herself 
worthy of confidence. 

As to whether Mademoiselle Agnes Marlyn was likely to grow 
weary of her present position in consequence of its solitude, she did 
not feel herself competent to pronounce. But for a person so young 
as mademoiselle, she thought a secluded place much more desirable 
than one of a different stamp, and would certainly advise no visiting 
or other relaxation of the rules of her residence in Madame Shadwell’s 
house. And she thought that madame would find that the accus- 
tomed quietude of her daily life would conduce to the young lady’s 
efficiency in her situation. 

He read these passages several times over. He could detect nothing 
positive in them. Their tone, however, persuaded him that Miss Agnes 
had required a stiff rein while under Madame de la Perriere’s 
authority. 

“But then she says she has nothing to censure. The pretty rogue 
has been just wild enough to cause uneasiness, and there she was 
pulled up. I'll go into the schoolroom and talk to her a bit.” 

So resolved Mr. Shadwell, and, entering that room, found Miss 
Marlyn alone at her desk. 

The young lady rose as he entered, and laid down her pen. 

“Dear me! what a reverential courtesy!” said he, laughing. 
“What has become of Rachel ?” 

“Mrs. Shadwell sent for her. Shall I call her?” said the young 
lady, with another little reverence, and moving towards the door. 
“On no account,” he replied. “I don’t require to look at that 
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great girl to be reminded how old I am, and I am not so often favoured 
with a téte-a-téte, that I should wish to cut it short in a moment. 
Sir Roke Wycherly’s coming. We are quite sure of him at last. 
He'll be here on Monday. That’s my first bit of news; and the next 
is, I fear you were rather a wild little woman at school, for I’ve got a 
letter in my pocket that tells all sorts of fibs.. It comes from Madame 
de la Perriere. I'll only tell you it’s by no means so good as the note 
we had, eight weeks ago, from Mademoiselle du Chatelet. I’m telling 
you the truth, upon my honour; and I'll leave you till to-morrow to 
guess what’s in it.” ' 

As he spoke mademoiselle blushed, and for a few seconds her colour 
grew more and more intense, and then suddenly it waned. She 
became so pale that Mr. Shadwell half repented his jocular experi- 
ment. He could not tell whether she was nervous only, or angry, or 
very much frightened. Her eyes were fixed on his with a gaze that 
looked almost haggard. 

“Come, you pretty little scapegrace, you must tell me honestly 
the entire history of your school adventures. Mind, I am your con-_. 
fessor—tell the whole truth, and upon my honour I'll give you 
absolution.” 

She dropped her eyes, and looked much more like herself. 

“T may have enemies, sir—it is possible ; but my conduct has been 
always irreproachable. If there be malice, I defy its worst. Madame 
de la Perriere can testify of my conduct if she will. It is terrible to 
have to assert of one’s self those things which are taken for granted 
of all ladies. Iam a child of calamity—an orphan—in some measure, 
always at the mercy of my employers; but powerless and unhappy as 
I am, I have yet some rights, and one of them is that of hearing dis- 
tinctly whatsoever may have been urged by another to my prejudice. 
Only tell me what it is, and I pledge my life I refute it. Have I not, 
sir, a right to hear my accusation ?” 

“Why, see where you're running to, you little madeap! Who on 
earth talked of accusation? I assure you there is nothing of the kind,” 
said Shadwell. ‘ 

“You did, sir,” replied the young lady, in a clear and rather bitter 
tone. “If you did not use the word accusation, you conveyed it. 
You said that falsehoods had been written of me.” 

“Did 1? By Jove! I believe I did; but you might have guessed 
by my manner that I was not serious.” 

“TI did not guess, sir,” said the young lady. 

“By Jove! she’s awfully offended,” thought Mark Shadwell, who, 
had expected quite different relations to arise on this little conference. 
Miss Agnes Marlyn held the higher ground, and he was actually 
apologising. 

“Well, I'll tell you exactly the truth, and you'll see how mere a 
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nothing it really is, and you mustn’t be vexed with me, though it was 
very stupid jesting as I did. I had a letter from Madame de la 
Perriere, as I said, and I fancied it a little cold—that’s all. , I do 
assure you there is not a single story or complaint in the entire rigma- 
role; but there is what I said—it’s cold, and for that reason I shan’t 
mention it to 2 human being but yourself, and I'm sure you'll not be 
vexed with me for telling you ?” 

There was a little silence here. 

“T knew you wouldn’t—I knew it.” He touched the back of her 
slender hand as he spoke ; it was almost a caress. 

‘There now, she’s a reasonable child. She's not going to be one of 
my troubles.” 

He raised her hand and pressed it for a moment. ‘“ We are good 
friends again, aren’t we?” he said in a low tone. 

“You are very good to me, Mr. Shadwell,” she said, after a little 
pause; “but I’ve just been thinking that I had better resign my 
situation here, and go elsewhere. May I say so to Mrs. Shadwell ?” 

“Why, what on earth can you mean? Go away? By Jove! 
wouldn’t that measure be rather sharp and short?” said Mr. Shad- 
well, rather aghast. 

“T am sure you did not mean to insult me, Mr. Shadwell, but it 
seems to me that your confidence in me has been shaken by that letter 
of Madame de la Perriere,” said Miss Marlyn. © “1 know well what 
pain it will cost me to leave Raby ; but suffering is not new to me.” 

The young lady spoke with a decision that alarmed Mark Shadwell. 

“You'd hardly use me so ill as that,” remonstrated he, “If I con- 
veyed anything like what you say, I’m very sorry, and do believe me, 
T never intended it. You must try me a little longer. It was very 
thoughtless of me to mention the letter. I remember when I used to 
care about what people said; I don’t now. I’ve felt nervous myself 
when I thought stories were told of me—I mean lies, of course.” 

“Every one has enemies—very few have friends,” said the young 
lady. “I lost my mother very young; when I lost my father, I was 
fourteen years old.” Miss Agnes Marlyn was speaking as it were in a 
melancholy dream, and you would not have supposed that she was 
conscious of another person’s presence. ‘“ Madame de la Perriere found 
herself in charge of an unfriended orphan. I have laboured to requite 
her kindness. I have much more than repaid her. It is not her 
fault—she cannot help it—that she can attach herself to none but 
people of rank or fortune. I have neither; of course she speaks 
coldly of me.” 

“But I told you, that letter is our little secret, yours and mine—not 
a soul else shall ever hear of it; and I give you my honour I never for 
a moment attached the slightest importance to it. And I beg your 
pardon for having named it to you.” 
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Miss Marlyn looked at him for a moment with eyes very grateful 
and humble, and said : 

“You are too good to me, Mr. Shadwell.” 

“Don’t say that now; make trial of me first, and chen pronounce 
whether I wish to serve you,” he answered in a low tone, and accom- 
panied his words with that fierce and handsome smile which showed 
his small white teeth. Then he left the room, and Miss Marlyn 
looked for a moment sternly on the oak door through which he had 
passed, listening, and quickly shut and locked up the desk at which 
she had been writing. 

Then standing with her finger to her lip, she listened for a while, 
and, having thought a little, she hurriedly reopened her desk and 
tore up the letter she had only an hour ago elaborately written, and 
with a match set fire to the fragments on the hob, and saw the last 
spark out. 

Notwithstanding the confidence she always professed in her Raby 
friends, this young lady’s ways, I think, were cautious and secret. 


Cuartrern XIX. 
FIDDLE AND THUNDER. 


A vHUNDERSTORM that evening came down over the distant forest of 
Hazelden, over the old manor and woodlands of Wynderfel, and down 
the wild slopes and brakes of the neglected park of Raby. It was to 
the music of the distant thunder that Miss Marlyn, standing at the 
window of the schoolroom, read a very short note which had come 
with the other letters in the Raby post-bag from the village. 

Whatever indecision she may have experienced about her other 
correspondence, there was none about this. She glanced at the little 
clock over the mantelpiece ; she had only time to trace a few hurried 
lines in reply, which accomplished, Miss Agnes, with a light and 
swift tread, and carrying her little desk which never left her bedroom 
but in her own company, put on her humble little dark-grey cloak 
and black hat, and glided along the gallery without meeting any one, 
and down the great staircase. She was just entering the vestibule 
when a side-door opened, and she was encountered by the last person 
in the world whom she would have liked to meet. 

“Going out!” exclaimed Mr. Shadwell, with a look of such honest 
astonishment as made her feel how necessary an explanation was. 
“Going out! Have you quite lost your little head ? What do you think 
of that?” The question followed a brilliant flash of lightning. ‘‘ And do 
you hear that?” he added, asthe nearer thunder rolled over their heads, 

“Ts it very foolish?” she said, with a deprecatory little laugh. “ 
delight so in thunder and lightning; is anything so magnificent ?” 
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“That’s all very fine, but Farmer Dobbs down there had two cows 
killed by lightning last year—besides, don’t you see the rain ?” 

He had opened the hall-door a little, and some heavy drops had 
already fallen upon the steps. 

“The rain! Oh yes, indeed!” she said. 

“Rather a damper, I should say,” suggested he. 

She laughed again. 

“Then I suppose Tm not to go out—absolutely ?” 

“ Certainly not,” he replied, lifting his finger; “I’m very angry at 
your having thought of such a folly’—he was speaking in a low tone, 
and with a smile—* but, naughty as you are, I can’t bear to kill you 
quite. I won’t allow you to kill yourself ; I really can’t make up my 
mind to lose my secretary so soon.’ 

* Well,” she said, laughing again, “ I must only look from a window, 
high and dry, with the fate of Farmer Dobbs’s cow before my eyes— 
Oh, how grand !” 

She paused, as indeed he did, while this new peal ran over their 
heads, and spread and rebounded among the distant hills. “How 
awful and glorious!” she murmured, when it was over. “Can we 
wonder at its being taken for the voice of God ?” 

“ And the moon for a green cheese, and the Pope for an oracle, and 
an electric crack for a verse in the Bible. I never wonder at any 
absurdity. None of your heroics with me, you little rogue ;” and, 
with a laugh, he drew back into his room, and closed the door. 

On the stair Miss Marlyn paused, with a changed countenance. 
She was terribly in earnest about the short letter which was to travel 
by that night’s post. It must go. She would have walked twenty 
miles through the thunderstorm to post it, She could have walked 
down now, and passed on her way through the other door to the 
town; but, coming or going, she was sure to be observed. She must 
lay her account, with Mr. Shadwell’s hearing of it.. What would he 
think? She could have easily confessed her folly, and pleaded. her 
girlish Quixotism, had it not, been for the unlucky rencontre at the 
hall-door. He was shrewd and suspicious, she intuitively felt, where 
feminine motive was concerned. Henceforward, were she now to go, 
he would watch her with an eye of scrutiny and doubt. That would 
never do. 

She looked at her little silver watch—a present from a prodigal 
English bagman, an adorer. It was still reliable, having hardly 
entered on its second year. ‘Time pressed. She dared not ask a 
servant. The antipathy of that race to the goveyness order was 
against it, and she had made no confidences among them yet. The 
old panelled oak clock, with hour-glasses and scythes, and bald Father 
Time, with his forelock, and the hours carved in bold relief, was 
ticking stolidly above her at the stair-head. Four minutes faster 
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than her new silver watch was this grim old monitor. It was dis- 
tracting. 

Suddenly she remembered Carmel Sherlock. 

During the months she had been living here, she had hardly spoken 
fifty words to that queer shy person; and yet she trusted him 
thoroughly, though, metaphysically, she treated him as an enigma 
not worth studying. 

In another minute she was at his chamber door and knocked. 
There was a quavering and wailing of the precious Straduarius going 
on within, an odd accompaniment to the thunder without, which pre- 
vented her first and second summons from being heard. At the third, 
the fiddle suddenly was mute, and Carmel Sherlock, with the instru- 
ment under his arm, stood pale and amazed in the half-open doorway, 
and gazed in the face of the handsome girl from under his black 
elf-locks. 


Without ceremony, Miss Agnes Marlyn entered, and shut the 
door. 

“Can you get away down to the town, and nobody see you?” 
demanded the young lady, hurriedly. 

“Ay, to the town? Pray sit down, Miss Marlyn; this is a great 
honour,” replied Carmel Sherlock. 

“Thanks, no; I'll stand please. I’ve come to ask a great favour ; 
and, if done at all, it must be done quickly. It’s just what I said, 
that you'll go down to the town for me this minute; can you, Mr. 
Sherlock ?” 

“Surely—yes—who’'s ill ?—who ?” said he, anxiously. 

“No one; it’s to oblige me—a great obligation, Mr. Sherlock; you 
must promise to mention it to no one.” 

“Ay? how? What am I to promise ?” 

“ Secresy,” she answered, “only that. It’s the merest trifle—next 
to nothing—only to go down to the village. I would do it myself—I 
was going—but there’s a difficulty.” 

“Afraid of that ?” said Sherlock, pointing up with an odd smile, as 
the blue glare of the lightning, followed by the reverberations of the 
thunder, startled her again. 

“ Not afraid of that; Iwas going, but was prevented by an accident. 
I feel, Mr. Sherlock, that I can trust you. Will you accept my con- 
fidence, and do me that great service at a very trifling cost—the walk 
to the village? Im sorry it’s raining.” 

“Tl go, yes—oh dear, yes !” 

“And promise, upon your honour, never to say what you did, nor 
that you went at my request; do you promise?” As she spoke, Miss 
Marlyn laid her hand upon his arm, and looked with a haggard 
entreaty into his eyes. The little chamber was darkened by the 
storm, and the successive flashes, as they talked, illuminated the stern 
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fertures of the girl, and, in’ their livid light, bereft them of their 
colour. 

“JT do—oh yes—certainly—upon my honour. I thank you, Miss 
Marlyn, for: your confidence ; I do, and it is wise—truth lies at the 
bottom of a well. I’m very deep.” 

“ You are to put this in the post—that’s all ;” and with these words 
she placed the letter in his hand. 

Setting it down upon the table, “ My God!” he exclaimed, staring 
at it with a horror that made her begin to fear he might know more 
than she had suspected. 

“What's the matter, sir?” said Miss Marlyn, a little fiercely, and 
turning very white. 

“It’s very odd—we were playing a farewell ;” he spoke this to his 
fiddle, looking it grimly in the face. ‘ It came very freely—of itself, 
almost. It wasn’t for nothing; it’s all a system of echoes and reflec- | 
tions; no power ever lost, every force made to exhaust its utmost 
value. You call it omens, I call it economy. And the letter—good 
God, ma’am !” 

Saying this, he poked the Straduarius towards it, as if he expected 
to learn something of its spirit through that semi-intelligent medium. 

“ There’s the letter—you’ve promised to post it—you may, of course, 
play me false—will you? 'There’s not one minute to lose, if you 
mean to keep your word.” 

“Look there, at that clock,” said he, nodding towards the dial of his 
Dutch clock ; “it’s right to the twentieth part of a second. I may 
stay here six minutes longer, and yet be in time to post it—but I’ll 
never post it, unless you first answer me a question.” 

“Then, sir, you've deceived me, and I shall’take my letter away,” 
said she, loftily, extending her hand towards it. If she expected to 
change his purpose by this appeal, she was mistaken. As a gigantic 
spider pounces on a fly, his lean hand seized the letter. 

“ Your letter’s become mine,” he said, with a cunning laugh, which 
gave place to an expression of savage menace, as he added : “ By 
Heaven! it’s mine, except on that condition.” 

Miss Agnes Marlyn was now pretty well in a corner. 

“Tm not going to put a pistol to my head for you, miss,” he said, 
wagging that head grimly, as he searched her with a suspicious 
glance. 

“What do you mean, sir ?” said the lady, frightened into something 
like fury. ‘“ How little T knew you!” and as she spoke she stamped 
on the floor. 

“What do I mean?” he repeated. “I mean that Rachel—Miss 
Rachel Shadwell—wrote that letter; and, by Heaven! it’s mine.” 

“Miss Rachel Shadwell did noé write a line of it. She does not 
know of its existence. I swear it !” 
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* Who wrote it ?” demanded he, 

“ J—upon my sacred honour, I!—there. Ive placed myself in 
your hands; you can’t, in generosity—in common manhood, you can’t 
betray me.” 

“I won't betray you! I believe what you; say—every face is 
glorified by truth—I saw truth in yours as you spoke—I was half 
mad; no wonder.” 

Carmel Sherlock walked once or twice, with a kind of shales, up 
and down his little chamber, and threw open his, window and stood 
at it for two or three seconds. 

“ If I thought,” he said, returning suddenly to the table and eyeing 
her with a new access of suspicion, “that she was writing to that 
man to accept him for her husband—that, is, without her father’s 
knowledge and consent-——I’d'take my own course.” 

“Young ladies, sir, don’t do such things—it’s simply impossible. 
You said, sir, you believed my, word of honour. It was J who wrote 
the letter ; it concerns no member of this family but myself, and no 
other knows of its existence.” 

Carmel drew a deep breath of. relief; he looked up and then down, 
and stroked the back of his friendly Straduarius, and “Oh dear!” 
said he gently, with a smile, “Miss Agnes Marlyn, you've wrung 
my heart. Only in a dream—only inja dream.” 

She looked uneasily at the clock. 

“'Two minutes still,” said he, reading the dial. “I won’t fail you. 
T'll prove it——only not, yet, for I intend to put myself in your power. 
I'll be to you iransparent; you shall have my pure but dreadful 
secret. I’m sure, you are good—beauty is the surface of goodness, 
and nature never lies.” 

Tenderly and reverently he replaced his beloved fiddle in its berth, 
and whispered some words to it, she fancied, as he did so. 

“ And now,” said, he; as he took his coat. and hat, “not for this 
trifling service, and the secresy I promise, but for all I will yet do for 
you, and for the sake of humanity, you will share with me that, lock 
of hair—I heard you tell her, on Thursday last, you wear it in your 
locket.” 

“Rachel's ? yes; here. , Take it all; I can get more.” 

He took it :to the window for a moment. 

“Yes, it is—oh! it is—in my hand!” He gazed on it as it lay 
in the hollow of his palm, with an incredulous rapture, “ Lie there 
——lie there—and oh! Miss, Marlyn, you'll speak to me of her some- 
times? you'll tell me about her when we mect? Now I must go.” 

He was gone as he spoke ; and Miss Marlyn found herself alone in 
this odd little room, and bethought her how awkward it would be if 
any one-—say, worst, of all, Mr. Shadwell—were to surprise her there. 
So, listening at the door, and hearing no step near, she made. her 
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escape to her own room by a different route, and there, for the first 
time, her agitations over, with the volatility that belongs to all clever 
people, broke into laughter, peal after peal, over the ingenuous con- 
fessions of Carmel Sherlock, and the conquest of her unconscious 


pupil, who shared with his fiddle the mysterious devotions of Mr. 
Sherlock. 


CHapTerR XX. 
SIR ROKE AT RABY. 


On the night I am now going to speak about, there was a pleasant 
fire in the old-fashioned drawing-room of Raby Hall, for a change had 
come, Within the last day or two, in the weather, and the evenings 
were cold. 

The long suspense about the baronet’s visit was ended. Sir Roke 
Wycherly had arrived with his servants at twenty minutes past nine, 
and was now making his toilet. His host stood before the fire alone 
in the drawing-room, awaiting his appearance. 

Mark Shadwell’s temper had not been pleasant all that day. He 
looked round on the faded upholstery of the room with a sulky 
acerbity. He was angry with the furniture, angrier with his guest. 
Few things could more have galled his pride than to administer the 
hospitalities of Raby to his cousin, Roke Wycherly. 

The door opened—Sir Roke entered. It was more than seven 
years since they last met. He saw a change in his host, who} saw 
probably a greater one in him. 

Sir Roke Wycherly entered smiling. He was tall; he was lean ; 
he had an easy wig on—a wonderful deception—which, however, 
deceived few people; his eyes had that peculiar haggard character 
_ which I have seen in those of some profligate men, showing a great 
deal of white. He was a little rouged, and cautiously whitened, I 
think ; and was not there something odd—a little line of black, was 
it—under his eyelashes? altogether, in that long, and when you saw 
it near, shrivelled face, an odious pink and white effeminacy prevailed. 
His dress was quite unexceptionable, with an air of quiet fashion. 
Paradoxically, the man of pleasure looked older, and the man of cares 
and discontent younger, than his years. 

“Very glad to see you, Roke,” cried Shadwell, advancing with his 
best smile. ‘ Very welcome; a great many years, Roke, since you've 
been here.” 

“ A thousand thanks—don’t remind me—a thousand thanks, dear 
Mark. I’ve heard of you very often in my wanderings, though we 
don’t write letters ; and you, I dare say, have heard of me.” 

“T never hear of any one; I never see a human face. I take in 
one newspaper, and that’s all my society, except the interesting in- 
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habitants of this house; so I confess I have not heard; but I see, 
Roke, which is much better, and I'll not allow you to take the airs of 
an invalid.” 

Sir Roke laughed, and bowed a little, and shrugged and shook his 
head. 

“Tye had a shake or two, though, but never mind; and do tell me, 
how is Amy ?” 

“Wretchedly, always—miserably, poor thing! other poor fellows’ 
wives can give them a lift in country quarters like these—play tunes, 
or talk, or make tea, or play a rubber of backgammon, now and then 
—how charming, you'll say—but those are gaieties for other houses ; 
poor Amy is not equal to any such exertions.” 

“ But, really? Do you mean——~” began Sir Roke in a sympa- 
thetic key. 

“T do, indeed; she’s a perfect martyr to ill-health ; can’t come 
down this evening to see you.” 

“ How very sad! and your daughter ?” 

“Oh, Rachel’s as robust as you please; she'll give us our tea just 
now, I hope; she ought to be here.” 

“ T’ve seen her, and she’s sweetly pretty,” said Sir Roke. 

“Oh! met on the stairs,” suggested Mark. 

“No; in town, at a very old friend’s, old Lady Mary Temple’s,” he 
replied archly. 

Shadwell looked at him, thinking either he or Sir Roke must be mad. 

Sir Roke laughed quietly. 

“A carte de visite—a photo—my dear Mark; the prettiest thing I 
ever saw in my life almost; you know what a whimsical fool I am 
when I take a fancy. I followed a cameo I saw at the Paris Exhi- 
bition to Florence—where they told me the fellow was who bought 
it—I did, upon my honour, and from that to Rome, and back again 
to Paris, where I got it at last; and, by Jove! if that photograph 
had been taken from the cameo, or both from your daughter, my 
cousin Rachel, they could not have been more like; and I should be 
ashamed to tell you—the confession’s so ungracious—how much that 
carte de visite, and my restless curiosity, has had to do with my visit 
to Raby.” 

They both laughed. There was a little vein of earnest in Roke 
Wycherly’s jesting ; there was also, as Shadwell knew, a whimsicality 
in his fancies, and a pertinacity in their pursuit, of which he could 
himself have cited instances as eccentric as that of the cameo. 

“T’ve reason to be obliged to her, however, though you mayn't, for 
having led you to this stupid old place, where there’s next to no 
shooting but rabbits, and almost no fishing at all, and, in fact, nothing 
but air and landscape to offer.” 

“So much the better ; I never was much of a shot, and I always 
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hated fishing ; and if you had no end of both, I’m in no condition to 
try either at present. What I really do enjoy and require is the 
perfect quiet you seem to dislike, a saunter in your park (he was going 
to say a ride, but he hesitated, not knowing the state of Mark’s stables), 
and the delightful bracing air of these uplands. It’s devilish odd, 
Mark, but it’s true, if you get a knock anywhere,” and he touched his 
waistcoat with his fingers, “and begin to grow a bit hippish, you get 
a sort of liking for the old places, and for the old faces too, Mark ; I 
find it so.” 

And he smiled and shook his host’s hands, promptly. 

I don’t think he was quite lying when he said all this. There were 
bits of truth jumbled up in it; and Mark Shadwell, who knew him 
well, began to think a little better of him, and to remember vaguely 
how characters are sometimes mellowed by time: and not a romance, 
but a worldly castle-in-the-air associated with this Roke Wycherly, 
very agreeably began to build itself up in crimson and gold, as the 
clouds do in sunset. 

“Do you remember that thing from Horace—Qui fit, Mxcenas, it 
begins—that I had to repeat at the end of the Christmas half, for old 
Beaks? I can’t get further now, but it means that every man quarrels 
with his own place in life, and envies his neighbour’s lot,” said Sir 
Roke. 


“Suppose we exchange, then ?” said Mark, with a pleasantry that 
had something of a sneer in it. 

“More easily said than done, my dear Mark ; we flies don’t get free 
of our cobwebs so easily. There’s some truth, J can tell you, at the 
bottom of the cant about money and its cares; there 7s trouble about 
it. By Jove, Mark, I often think I have too much of it!” 

Mark thought he could help him off with a part of his burthen. 

“Ma, ha! you're laughing, Mark—I know you are; but it’s true 
for all that. When my poor dear father put me on my allowance, 
four hundred a year—not a shilling more, upon my honour—and 
I made it do, I think I enjoyed things as I never did since, because I 
paid for them, and felt the price too, I can tell you. Now that I 
haye everything gratis, as it were, the world has lost its flavour. I’ve 
often thought how much more enjoying a fellow would be with a 
smaller income; I don’t say I'd have nerve to reduce mine by a 
guinea, but I do think it, Mark, just as fellows who drink too much 
envy those who haven't got the habit, though they can’t give up a 
glass of their daily quantum, don’t you see ?” 

And having concluded his little oration, Sir Roke yawned gently 
behind his hand, and closed his eyes languidly for a moment. 

“And, I tell you what,” he resumed quietly, “any one who has been 


knocking about as much as I haye grows tired of it, d’ye see, and likes 
quiet.” 
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“ Well, that’s a liking I can gratify, for devil a soul you'll see here 
from one year’s end to another,” said Mark, with splenetic jocularity. 
“Oh! this is my daughter,” he said, as she entered the room with 
Miss Marlyn. “ Rachel, this is your cousin, Roke Wycherly.” 

The baronet approached, smiling, with something foreign, a little 
ceremonious, in his manner, and took her hand deferentially, and told 
her he had been wishing, a long time, to make her acquaintance, and 
asked her a number of trifling questions, and listened to her answers— 
it seemed to her with a degree of respect and pleasure that was to the 
young girl still new and very flattering. 

The manner was indeed silken, the voice very low and sweet; she 
felt that she was treated like a person of consequence, and worth 
pleasing. But there was nothing very engaging, she was conscious, 
in the sickly and somewhat long countenance that was inclined with 
an unchanging smile over her. 

The matter of pigments and enamel and wig and teeth apart. she 
could not quite discover where lay the peculiarity in that counte- 
nance, which generated a feeling of distrust, and something of the 
nature of antipathy; she felt only the general effect, which was con- 
tracted and deceitful. In those blue eyes was the ‘peculiar light of 
exhaustion, and about them a multiplicity of small complex lines of 
cunning and cruelty—a sickly cheek, a wasted look, and a smile that 
was artificial and unpleasant, and always there. 

It was thus with a mixture of feelings that Rachel regarded lim. 
There was also a sense of pity. The tall thin figure was narrow 
chested, and stooped a little, and Sir Roke coughed once or twice a 
slight cough, which Mark Shadwell, too, had observed. 

“She 7s my cameo,” murmured he to Mark, when he again took 
his stand beside him on the hearth-rug. “She’s perfectly charming !” 
“Do you think so?” said her father, flattered in spite of himself. 

“Oh! you must see it yourself,” he insisted; “she’s perfectly 
lovely !” and his eyes rested on her again, as she sat talking to Miss 
Marlyn at the tea-table. “And the young lady beside her ?” 

“Oh! that’s Miss Marlyn; you remember poor Marlyn of the 
Guards ?” 

“ Henry Marlyn?” suggested Sir Roke, looking still at her. 

“Yes, poor fellow !—his daughter.” 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed Sir Roke, with more wonder than was 
quite called for. ‘‘ He’s—he’s—sold out, didn’t he ?” 

“Sold out, yes, and dead some years—poor Marlyn! My wife 
took an interest in her, and got her here. She knew his wife, you 
know—she died some time before him—and that poor girl was work- 
ing for her bread in a French school, when Amy heard of her, and 
brought ‘her here. She’s a kind of—I can’t call her governess— 
instructress and companion to Rachel.” 
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“ She's pretty, but at disadvantage where she sits; very few girls 
would bear that contrast.” 

“You're fatigued, Miss’ Marlyn—you’ve been taking one of those 
horrid long walks,” said Shadwell, approaching the table ; “ ‘you ought 
not to allow her, Rachel ; you see she’s quite pale.” 

“No, indeed, sir,” said Miss Marlyn, suddenly blushing, so that her 
cheeks and neck and temples were dyed in the same brilliant tint, 
which was again succeeded by an unusual pallor ; and Mark Shadwell 
was pleased to see how an unexpected word from him could agitate 
her. He did not want his cousin Roke, however, to observe it, and, 
turning to rejoin him, he found that he had accompanied him to the 
table. 

“ Will you introduce me ?” he murmured in Shadwell’s ear. 

“Sir Roke Wycherly,” said Shadwell, presenting him. 

“T had the pleasure of knowing some of your family, Miss Marlyn, 
a great many years ago, before your time. It was abroad I met them 
last ; I had no hope of meeting a daughter of my old friend in this 
part of the world. And so you're a great pedestrian, are you? A very 
dangerous accomplishment,” he continued, transferring his address 
to Rachel, “in young ladies; you are such enthusiasts in whatever 
you take up; you always overdo it—you do, indeed. A little tea, 

lease.” 
ee They do, indeed,” he continued, addressing Mark, as he stirred his 
tea beside him at the fireplace. ‘You must stop it, pray do; they 
ill themselves that way—I assure you they do. How very well 
your daughter looks just in that light ; do look—quite lovely, doesn’t 
she? You must positively stop it.” 

And so for a time they chatted, till the young ladies departed, and 
Sir Roke, being undisguisedly sleepy, took his departure also to take 
possession of the stately old bed in which he was about to pass his 
first night, since boyish days, at Raby Hall. - : 


Cuaprrer XXI. 


SIR ROKE WYOHERLY IN HIS BEDROOM. 


Sir Roxr Wycuerty’s man, the grave and gentleman-like Mr. Clew- 
son, had spent nearly two hours in his master’s bedroom, accompanied 
by Dick Willock and Mrs. Wyndle, in reversing and recasting the 
whole of that provident housekeeper’s dispositions for the comfort of 
his gov nor, as he called the baronet. 

He moved about and inspected and countermanded and adjusted 
with a quiet but sublime sense of responsibility, which impressed the 
imaginations of the simple people of Raby. There was no question 
whether the thing was right or wrong per se, or easy to accomplish, 
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or next to impossible. It was simply to be done quite inevitable, and 
to be set about with silent and resolute resignation. 

The dressing-table was too near the window. The bed must be got 
four feet farther from the fire. Mr. Clewson had to place beside it, 
among other things, the lamp invented particularly, as he informed 
Mrs. Wyndle, for his master, by ‘“ Mussier Lumbell,” of Paris, which 
there was but one other in all the world the same, and the empress 
had that, and by experiment he showed them how when it was thrown 
ever so little out of the perpendicular it extinguished itself with un- 
erring precision, and there were little tinted glass globes, rose-coloured 
when the baronet was in the dumps, and green when he wished to 
read. He had been offered, himself, forty guineas by Mr. Budisman, 
of London, to take a model of it, but he couldn’t allow it for no money ; 
for we were put under obligation of honour in writing to Mussier 
Lumbell. So he showed the lamp and all its tricks with a grave 
pride and condescension, and the rustics admired with awe and 
curiosity. 

There was a little thermometer which he hung at the farther side 
of the bed, away from the fireplace, and which it was his duty to 
maintain at a given point, at dressing hours and bed-time. He got 
Dick Willock to “obleege” him with a hammer and some tacks, and 
he actually went down upon his knees to tack some neat little strips of 
gutta-percha to the door next the carpet, to protect the baronet from 
those draughts and eddies which he feared like the fanning of the 
wings of Azrael, Though so great a gentleman, Mr. Clewson was 
not a bit proud. “ He put his hands to things quite ready !” 

There was a most elaborate and splendid dressing-case, which he 
had only time to disclose generally. They were dazzled. The spirit 
of magnificent dandyism had been stronger upon the baronet when he 
purchased it some twelve years ago. In some respects he had sobered, 
and illusions of that kind had subsided since then. The lust of the 
eye and the pride of life had since been dimmed and cooled in the first 
solitudes of the valley of the shadow of death. And the other box, 
very neat, but by no means gorgeous, polished oak, bound with brass 
clasps, a chest, with a thick brass ring at each end for handles. Yes, 
evidence of the panic and chimeras of the dominus wgrotus. The 
medicine chest which the wonderful Doctor Vandevelde of the Brunens 
of Nassau, physician, magician, impostor, who yet unquestionably 
wrought sanitary miracles, induced so many of his rich patients to his 
advantage, at all events, to purchase. The medicines were mysteries 
from his own laboratory—extracted, compounded, procurable in no 
other sanctum or den in all the world. They saw there more tinctures 
and drops than Lord Ogleby ever dreamed of. 

It was only a gaze of a few seconds. There were German words 
on the inside of the cover, and the bottles were queerly shaped, with 
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eccentric stoppers, and might have held the famous Bottle Imp, or even 
Asmodeus. “Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Wyndle, who had herself 
a housekeeper’s taste for quackery, and admired this exquisite chest 
accordingly. 

The baronet’s dressing-gown and slippers were displayed before the 
fire, and were a little shabby—very shabby, in fact, for so great a 
gentleman. Very grand when new, no doubt. But they had got 
rubbed and old; and lessened with a sense of disappointment and 
relief the immense distance which Mrs. Wyndle had felt widening 
between her and the great man, and brought him down, in one point 
at least, to the level of mortals. 

It was past eleven o'clock as Mark Shadwell wished good-night to 
his cousin, Sir Roke, at the threshold of his door. The baronet 
smiled and waved his hand, and shutting his door, his face looked at 
once leaner and more haggard, and he yawned dismally; and his 
dreary eyes looked restless and fierce as he turned them from place to 
place in the chamber, and asked Clewson if the water was there and 
everything right, and screamed at him, with a curse, to know “ where 
the d—1 he had hid away those drops, and why on earth they were 
not on the table,”, and told him, with an oath, he was not “worth 
his bread and butter.” 

Sir Roke had nerves and a liver, and had been twice or thrice, in a 
gouty panic, to Vichy. His charlatan at the Brunens had given him 
a habit of swallowing these drops and other physics. | But although 
in this, as in his fastidious appreciation of feminine beauty, he resem-+ 
bled Lord Ogleby, he bore no other resemblance to that high-bred 
type of invalided English chivalry. 

He “cussed and swore hawfle, he did,’ Mr. Clewson said, and he 
well knew that fact before he entered his service. But such missiles 
break no bones. All things were taken into account in Mr. Clewson’s 
salary, which would have made many a hard-working vicar, to say 
nothing of curates, open his eyes. 

So now Mr. Clewson, with a countenance as meek and reverential 
as if a bishop had just blessed him, pointed out with a bow the 
identical drops which Sir Roke had overlooked, close to his own hand. 

“ And, please, Sir Roke, your dressing-room is ready,” said the man, 
with the same reverential inclination indicating the door. 

“ No,” snarled Sir Roke; “no, just get me to bed, will you? I’m 
tired to death by my d—d journey in that rumble-tumble machine. 
T'll go back in my own.’ 

Sir Roke began to inspect his features in the glass which the man 
set before him. 

“ As tired as a ghost, by Heaven! I look as if I had pulled it all 
the way myself. By Jove! this d—d place will kill me.” 

There was a pause, and he muttered. 
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“How young he looks!.. I might be his father, almost—to-night— 
always grumbling—the most good-for-nothing fellow on earth... Never 
thanked God for a mouthful—no more than I; and, by Jove!. he looks 
a dozen years younger than he is; good-looking—a devilish deal 
better looking than I fancied he could be; and, I dare say, thinks 
himself an Adonis. ‘We'll see, I’m awfully cut up. Those d—d 
roads. I must have something. You've got that curacoa, Clewson ? 
Well—here—here! will you?” and he tapped angrily with his finger- 
tips on the table beside him. Yes, I do look awfully seedy. I don’t 
think I ever looked so seedy in my life. D—n you, do you? . Just 
the sort of thing to happen to me. Wéll you give it or not?” 

He leaned back in his chair and sipped the cordial a little, and 
ended by swallowing what remained with a gulp. His squire stood 
by his elbow with the high-shouldered foreign bottle; Sir Roke held 
the glass towards him and had some more. 

“Take it away—will you ?” said he, still leaning back. “ Yes, I feel 
a little more naturally now;’ and he stooped forward and again 
inspected himself in the mirror. ‘And look—see—yes, one would 
say, now, there’s a little blood left in me.” 

And he held up his head and almost simpered, he thought his pink 
cheeks so becoming ; and this, and the glow consequent on his “ nip,” 
as Clewson called it, made him feel wonderfully comfortable for a few 
minutes. 

3 ** You look a little tired also, Clewson ; they gave you your supper, 
hope ?” 

He was so busy about the rooms, he had not had time yet. 

“That's very bad management, Clewson; you did not get your 
dinner, either—those little commissions for me. You ought to be 
sharper, Clewson—old traveller, you know. Just get me to bed—we'll 
not be very long—will you? and then just wait in the room there, 
till you see I’m asleep; and then, for goodness sake, do be off and get 
something. The merciful man, you know, takes care of his servant, 
the Scripture says,” said he, looking up at the cornice in a peevish 
reverie. 

Sir Roke did not know very much about the Scripture, no more, did 
his man, and so the quotation passed muster. And as the impulse of 
the curacoa subsided, Sir Roke’s benevolence abated, and before he 
got into bed, I’m sorry to say, he was snarling and swearing, and 
never alluded to Clewson’s supper again. 

Old Wyndle was a good-natured woman, but I think no stimulus 
short: of curiosity would have kept her up and awake in her room to 
give Mr. Clewson his supper, which was keeping hot before the fire. 

She could seé that. Mr. Clewson, great a gentleman as he was, was 
something ofa slave, and stood in awe of that bleak, savage, selfish 


temper ; that he was afraid of Sir Roke, who yet seemed “such @ nice 
VoL. XX. 2 L 
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gentleman,” “and spoke to her in the gallery so friendly ;” and as the 
clock chimed half-past twelve, and at last struck one, and she grew 
uncomfortably sleepy, she wondered how great folk could be so hard 
on their servants; “and that poor gentleman, Mr. Clewson, looking 
just like he was going to faint with hunger—nothing else—and he 
not daring to swallow a scrap o’ cold meat, afraid he should smell it. 
Smell it, indeed! How could he smell a san’wich? Lud ’a mercy, 
sich noses! And he, poor gentleman! down on his knees, to make 
everything ready, and himself not able to stand! There’s usage for 
servants. And I remember the poor old master—how he’d look a’ter 
his horse, when he’d come in, himself, many a time I mind it. That 
was for a horse—and here’s now fora man. Who’d’a thought, wi’ his 
pretty blue eyes, he'd ever ’a bin so hard, an’ a good-natured little 
fellow he was ?” 

When Mr. Clewson did come to the housekeeper’s room, with his 
tap at the door, “ Billie Winkie, the dustman,” had been with her, as 
she was wont to say to the children long ago, when yawning and 
nodding set in, and he thought the old woman looked, at least, ten 
years older, and he, she thought, “fairly. worn off his feet.” But 
supper is the great restorative—sleep, we know, is “ great Nature’s 
second course”—the first being what we have mentioned ; and Mr. 
Clewson, for whom and his gossip she had waited for so long, was now 
quite a new man, and, though grave and sedate, was yet energetic 
and wide-awake for the ten minutes that followed, over his tea, which, 
late as it was, he preferred to any other beverage. 

There was nothing cynical—no sort of animus in Mr. Clewson’s 
little sketch of his master—neither was there flattery. If it was not 
a prepossessing picture, it was not Mr. Clewson’s fault. 

“Well, he’s none o’ that left—no—he ain’t soft nor good-natured, 
mam, ain’t Sir Roke; but the situation’s good, mam, very good ; if it 
wasn’t, no man would keep it. He allows a good deal o’ liberty in off 
times—so you gets through your work punctially he doesn’t care if the 
old boy had you. He pays liberal, and he passes on a deal o’ things— 
‘ansom things—to the person as fills my situation. It is a hun- 
common good situation, but it requires a very superior person to. fill 
it ; he would not keep no one helse, and no sich person would keep 
the place if the hemoluments was less than what they are. Wild? 
Well, I don’t know what you mean, quite; he’s very reg’lar, mam, 
and he has his pleasures, I do suppose, like other gentlemen—more, I 
dessay. His ’ealth? It was bad two years ago, but I don’t think 
there's very much amiss with him now, if he would give over them 
drops and physics. He can go through a deal of amusement and 
pleasuring when he likes, he can. Them’s to himself, of course.” 

“Between him and his Maker, poor man!” interpolated Mrs. 
Wyndle. 
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* Quite so, mam; and I don’t know nothink o’ the matter,” said 
Clewson, with a quiet decision, which seemed to shut that subject up. 

“ You’ve heard him, now and again, I dessay, talk o’ the old place 
and people ?” suggested Mrs. Wyndle. 

“Which o’ the old places do you mean in particlar, mam ?” in- 
quired Mr. Clewson, who recollected several haunts, both in Paris and 
London, which had disappeared from time to time. 

“T mean here—Raby—Wynderfel—and the old family, and old 
friends—simple folk, like myself—he used to like old Dolly Wyndle, 
pretty, little, soft fellow he was; running to my door every hand’s 
turn, for a bit o’ cord, or a handful o’ saltpetre—you wouldn't suppose 
how they used to burn it—or an apple. I want this, Wyndle; and, 
Wyndle, give me that ; and so ’twould be ; wi’ his pretty blue eyes— 
and I often wondered if he talked of old Wyndle ever?” and she 
paused, 

“Well, as for places, mam, he never likes no place for long; and I 
don’t think he cares for no one—not that cup o’ tea,” replied Clewson, 
not satirically, but gravely, as stating a metaphysical fact. 

And with this and some more gossip, Mr. Clewson took his leave. 
And as he might easily miss his way, old Dolly Wyndle conducted 
him to his door by the back stairs and gallery; and he paused and 
listened at the door, and opened it as softly as a thief might; and 
whispered his adieux, and on tiptoe entered his room, and shut the 
door slowly and soundlessly, as if his life depended on Sir Roke’s 
sleep, although the dressing-room interposed between his bed and 
his master’s. 


CHaptrrn XXII. 
CARMEL’S WALK TO WYNDERFEL. 


Sir Roxr came down to breakfast in high spirits. 

There was always a place for Carmel Sherlock, who seldom con- 
tributed, except when a chance question invoked him, to the conver- 
sation. Unnoticed he came and departed, like that domestic apparition 
in the red coat, who harmlessly haunted the meals of the German 
forester’s family in the story. 

Sir Roke looked at him ; perhaps he expected an introduction, the 
party was so very small. But Carmel Sherlock was apparently seen 
by none of the people there, except when Miss Marlyn, with ever so 
faint a smile and a nod, from time to time handed him, or received, his 
tea-cup. 

Shadwell had again to apologise for his wife’s absence. Miss Marlyn 
was as silent, nearly, as Carmel, except when, in an undertone, she 
spoke a word or two to Rachel. But Sir Roke chatted very gaily, 
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and had no end of stories and andedotes to tell} whieh’ were quite new, 
at all events, to Rachel,’ who ter’ shyness Yatiishing — listened 
and laughed, and questioned, ‘and: thotight"E <i Roke's: convertation 
wonderfully charming, 

Mark Shadwell, sometimes ‘inactive eit this aissuttins was yet 
pleased. Avery odd idea had ‘got into’ his ‘head!’ He’ kiew how 
unstable Roke Wycherly was, but’ also | how violent and imperious ‘his 
fancies were. He was drawing towards 'that‘age at which men’ are 
ruled by sense rather than imagination wher they prefer the ‘essen- 
tial to the conventional—and, with’ an' instinetive a¢quiescence in ‘the 
conditions of conttacting lifé, determiné to live with’ the‘ least degree 
of respect: that is derent for fame and custom, and with’ the ribet 
rigorous attention to self. "This is the ‘nge'at' which a man, defining 
with terrible precision what he wants, ‘dispenses with:all the frivolous, 
and even the respectable incompatibilities—not because ‘his object is 
dearer, but his sacrifice is less. The value of this one residual idea ‘is 
dominant: because all the rest have been tried ‘and found wanting. It 
is the age at which ronés' project! the domestic ‘sérenities, and marry 
milkmaids, and fancy that thatched simplicity: and ‘ancient’ faith, and 
plump innocence, with rosy'checks and a white skin, are worth! finally 
trying. He as had all’ that this’ fashionable; ‘pharasaical, rascally 
world can give him. His iron safes are full of the counters which are 


“its circulating medium. He’ has ‘discovered, ‘however, that they are 


not convertible at the great Bank of Happiness, and he is: resolved 
this time to try his own way. ‘Though all the Rules) aghast, throw up 
their hands and eyes, and the’ ‘enraged’ Prejudices’ protest till they 
choke, he will have one chance for the stmmuwm bonunv he has always 
missed. He will séet' ‘about it, with' a ¢ynical enthusiasm, in earnest, 
before the appointed hour comes, ‘and "he must yawn and sitaper his 
last, and leave the lights ‘and ' fiddles’ for ever, ‘and go down and let the 


| undertakers geton his’ last mufflers in’ the ‘¢loak-room; and the pale 
“waiter at thé door cry, “Lord Newgute's hearse stops the way !” 


For so great a philosopher, Mark Shadwell was, Tam afraid unduly 
yain, and even conceited. He thought himself more of a genius’ than 
he was. Had he measured his powers more accurately, he might have 
perceived that his obscurity was not quite so purelyan wnlueky pheno- 
menon. Had'he known how matiy' men) all round him, with twice: his 
intellect, and ten times his knowledge, were:working, without a single 


~ brilliant chance or a hope ‘of ‘distinction, for daily bread, with a manly 


resignation, he might have been ‘a wove ‘contented: and ‘a less useless 
man; but his own mental superiority was ‘an axiom of ‘his system. 
Success was his birthright, and that he had it not was due to the per- 
versity of a monstrous destiny} u 

Sir Roke Wycherly was no genius eithoeni: in some respects, a 
shallower man than Shadwell ; ‘in ‘others—rather; perhaps, from tem- 
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perament, than, intellect-—decidedly. the stronger, His host, however, 
no, doubt, well: knew how, to. measure his early companion’s strength 
and, weakness, and, his character was bare before him. 

He knew that Sir Roke’s fancies were absorbing and violent; but he 
also: knew. that, he was cautious.and_ secret, , These qualities were, at 
times, opposed, and. here was,a situation in which their action seemed 
directly so ;, yet he could not quite congeal the interest and admiration 

that were growing upon,;him. 
* .. Fortune, owed ,Mark, Shadwell, a, great compensation, Were the 
tables about, at, last, to turn, and was.this yisit, the prospect of which 
had filled him; with, perturbation, to, open a, way, to. a strange but 
simple, reparation? 

“ What's, become of Carmel ; Sherlock ?” asked Mark Shadwell of 
any one who might choose, to answer, 4 

“I ‘did, not, see: him go;,;but,, he was, here,” ‘answered Agnes 
Marlyn. 

“Oh! Dknow j, thangh it might. have heen yesterday { for anything 
he said; but,he can’t have been, here ten minutes; he must have gone 
more than half an hour.” 

» (He sat over there 2” inquired Sir, Boke, indicating his empty chair. 
“T.was going, to ask who he, was. Fine eyes, hasn't he ?—rather 
remarkable head?” 


“ He’s,,a; genius. of ja particular kind, if ‘i like them,” said 
Shadwell 

“No, Mark, I hate ’em all.). I suppose they’re_good for geniusing, 
but they're fit for nothing else. Does he paint pictures, or, what ?” 

Upon my life, I don’t, know,; He does a little at everything—he 
‘geniuses, as-you say; but what Lkeep him here for is to keep my 
accounts, dnd, though; he's a genius, he does it very well” 

“He's going to put me in a poem, or\a, picture, or something,” said 
the ,baronet,, “I never |was so. |scrutinised in,my life—gquzetly, I 
meani-—for I don’t; think hie. knew that 1 perceiyed it, But he has got 
‘a great pair of lamps. for eyes.,~ They don’t do for peeping ; .1t’s always 

ai stare.or a glare, by Jove!” 

“80, child,” said Mark Shadwell, half an hour later, stopping his 
daughter, who was, running downstairs, in her, walking, things, and 
smiling with.a\kind of approbation.on -her, “‘ our guest;amuses, you! 
I don’t: wonder ;. very agreeable, isn’t he? He, always,was very good 
company ;,and, I:can tell you, he thmks you--—,. Well, I won't, tell 
you all he. thinks of you; but he has been. quite opening, my eyes. on 
the subject of your perfections and Where are you going? I told 
him you'd show him the old bridge of Raby. , Can you tell me where 
Sir Roke is?” he added, addressing Mr, Clewson, whom he saw crossing 
towards ‘the back stairs. 

“Sir Roke is writing his letters in his room, sir.” 
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“Oh! well, after luncheon, then,” said he, tapping her cheek with 
his finger-tip, and smiling. ‘“ You are looking extremely well.” 

So away she went for her walk with Miss Marlyn, who awaited 
her on the steps; and, as she went, she was pleased and wondering, 
for her father had never taken so much notice of her in her life 
before. 

Carmel Sherlock was not among his accounts when his patron sought 
him that morning. He had gone away fasting, having swallowed only . 
a little tea. A solitary walk over wild and sylvan slopes, and through 
many a forest hollow, of ivied rock and ash and thorn, with his broad- 
leafed wide-awake hat on, and his rugged walking-stick swinging in his 
hand—you’d have thought he was walking with an object. But that 
straight line of march and rapid stride had none. It carried him to 
the deeper solitudes of Hazelden. Beginning like a mountain gulley 
in the woodlands, it wound and deepened under crag and shadow until 
it became stern, precipitous, and dark as that glen in which the ill- 
starred marksman of the Hartz cast his enchanted bullets. Utterly 
solitary and solemn—the haunt of the wild cat, the owl, and the fox— 
it simulates, even at noonday, the silence and gloom{of night. With 
a little plashing of unseen water far below, with rocks, sometimes 
broken, sometimes rising, sheer as the walls of Rhenish castles, their 
fronts stained with lichens or clasped in ivy, and their long chinks 
and crannies, green with moss and tufted with hanging pellatory ;— 
their steps and chasms are gripped with the roots of straggling trees, 
and their beetling summits overtopped with mighty boughs and densest 
foliage. 

Here, at last, he paused, in another world, as it were, and awoke 
from the dream of life, such as it had been. 

There was the hush of faded leaves high above him, and the indis- 
tinct plash and moan of waters far below. Seated on a step of rock, 
in a high nook of this great cathedral, he began his wild self-examina- 
tion and confession and adoration. 

“All the earth doth acknowledge Thee, the Father everlasting! 
However, whatever, wherever, I must, and do! Abandoned to general 
laws, or marvellously seen by Thee, and all my hairs numbered! 
The spirit sounding—motion—life !_ Were I to drop from this height, 
*twere only into the lap of Nature, to beat my brains out down by the 
brook there—there—in a moment, if I chose ”—he was looking down— 
“T should be alive again, deluded in the next; and here, and now, I 
still may see her, and hear her—there—and for ever my anguish 
would follow me. Rachel! Rachel!” He called her up and down 
the ravine, as if he thought a spirit would answer, with his hands 
clasped. Some large bird flew from below into deeper shadow down 
the glen. “Away—away !—fly—fly away, whatever youare! Every- 


‘ thing flees from me! Rachel! Rachel! She's gone—she’s gone ! 
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Rachel, you'll never hear me! I come in and out, and to and fro, 
like a shadow—no one turns, no one cares—and I, who have watched 
her from her childhood like a spirit, am-to her—nothing, and never 
could be — never, never could be!—and now the thing I knew and 
feared so far off has come up suddenly, and I have seen Death face 
to face! No one ever dreamed it, nor ever will, except Miss Agnes. 
And so it is here—suddenly, but foreseen. The coming calamity 
repeats itself in thoughts and signs, dreams and other ways, My 
soul went out to meet it. I met it, and saw it on its journey far off a 
thousand times. She is glad, and my benefactor is happy—and I ?— 
I can’t complain. I can blame no one—not even myself! It was to 
be, like death, and no one could help it!” 

And thus on and on, with a monotony that was yet various, like the 
solemn sounds of the solitude that surrounded him, Carmel Sherlock 
talked down through the sheer darkness to the rocks and trees, as the 


Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance had once done, long before him, 
in another forest. 


Cuarter XXIII. 


THE BARONET WRITES TO DEAR ADDERLEY. 


Sr Roxz was in his room, writing to Pepys Adderley, Esq., a young 
fellow of forty and upwards, who had tried a little of many things 
and places, and broken down everywhere. An Eton man—always in 
a good set—full of the idle energy of adventure and pleasure. He 
had seen the last guinea of his little patrimony fifteen years ago. 
He spent two years in the Levant. He visited Australia, and wrote 
home flourishing accounts of his growing fortunes to his old mother, 
from whom he requested a sum of money a few months later. He 
has been seen at California. He has written three sketch-books of 
travel ; the longest is in two “sparse” volumes, as his publisher terms 
them, and he still owes something to his printer. I don’t know that 
Adderley’s pedigree would bear sifting; but he has always been 
among men of rank and fortune. He likes good entrées and good 
wines, and other people give them to him, though he’s not pretty, 
not witty, and not good-natured; but being a used-up man of 
fashion, with gay spirits, whose pride would stand a good deal 
of rough handling, with seasoned modesty and obliging morals, who 
thoroughly knew the town, and the world, he suited Sir Roke pre- 
cisely, and had been, under the rose, his comptroller, master of 
the horse, and what you please, ever since his little visit to the 
baronet. had commenced at his pretty house at Richmond, more 
than two years ago. 


To this gentleman, whom he had despatched to Scarbrook to await 
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his arrival and administer for him in the interim, he was now writing 
thus; 


“My pear ApprertEy,—No one is more ready to admit than I 
the immense yalue of your time; and therefore I merely hint that, if 
you could waste a very few minutes in improving your valuable letters, 
they might be applied with advantage in forming the words of your 
sentences, which at present are only indicated, and in thus saving me 
an infinity.of fruitless trouble. I would also suggest that if, instead of 
thinking after, you would take the trouble to think before you write, it 
would obviate the necessity of those frequent. erasures and interlinea- 
tions which further complicate the problem of speculating upon your 
meaning. I write at present to beg you won't go to races or any 
other d—d thing, just for a week... By that time I shall. be ‘at 
Scarbrook; and pray don’t leave, as I may write by any post, and 
arrive the trainafter, Write to this. place up to Saturday. I shall 
go to town on Sunday, and remain there till Tuesday, or perhaps 
Wednesday ; you may expect me on either day. . It is just. possible a 
friend may precede me. Suppose we call her Mrs, (any name 
you please, only tell me what), and you receive her as your married— 
any relation you please—a mere lark as you say—but the rusties 
must not be offended. Have you any jobjection? We shan’t remain 
many days at Scarbrook, and you shall never see that dull spot of 
earth again, She must be received with respect, observe, being, I 
assure you, a lady. Her maid will accompany her. Let me have a 
line, Zegible, by return of post. Let my people make everything, in 
a small way, as comfortable as possible. I don’t understand -the 
object of what you call ‘roughing it.’ 

“Ever, dear Adderley, 
“ Yours sincerely; RB, W.” 





Sir Roke came down and talked with Amy Shadwell, whom he 
found at last in the drawing-room. ‘The pretty Amy of long ago, 
with the large hazel eyes—those eyes would always be pretty—and 
the. slender figure, and white delicate hands, and her pretty even 
teeth, and the early pleasant smile; but how very delicate she looks! 
there can be no mistake here—poor little smiling thing! She'll not 
be a trouble very long to Mark! 

Mark, her first and only love, whom she still loves, and. thinks the 
handsomest and the cleverest man on earth, whose looks’ she watches 
by stealth, for whom she hazards little hesitating smiles on the 
chance, just the chance, of wiling him back, even for a moment, to the 
illusions of bygone days, and luring him into one answering smile. 
Poor little smiling thing, with always the same load at. her heart! 

I wonder whether any woman, except a very coarse one, ever met 
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a tani who’had admired and pursued her once, and not beheld her 
since, for an interval say of ten years, without a secret shrinking and 
a pang; she would rather remain unseen, leaving the early image in 
its place unbroken. 

Sir Roke Wyceherly advanced and took her hand with a smile that 
admitted no shock and no decay. He sat beside her at the sofa with 
an air so tender and respectful as testified that the romantic gallantry 
of chivalric days was not over. 

They talked a great deal of all sorts of things, and of old times, of 
course, and he said some pretty things, at which she laughed, but was 
pleased, and repeated them after to old Wyndle and pretty Rachel, 
and laughed more. She knew it was flattery, but spoken by the man 
who once felt it, there still was the ring of sincerity in it. 

She talked to him of course a great deal about her demi-god Mark, 
and he’ listened, I am bound to say, respectfully ; and he thought 
within himself what an odd arrangement of nature it was that women 
do go on liking particular fellows. It answers some end, he supposed ; 
but it did seem to him a mystery, worshipping fellows like Mark 
there, who has not cared a pin about her for ten years or more. 

“What a pretty creature she was, sweetly pretty!” Sir Roke 
thought; “very gentle, and rather agreeable. She seemed to me 
positively clever when she was young. What fire and point a 
brilliant eye lends to a bon-mot! How their good looks tint and 
lighten up their conversation! Mark will be looking out for a wife— 
he'll try for money this time—TIll back him to get a woman with 
money. Wonderful fellow he is; his hair—what a mystery the hair 
is*Sir*Roke had a great deal of trouble with his whiskers; we 
know that the upper tresses grew, hair by hair, in the studio of the 
great M. Picardin of Paris, and had ceased to cost the baronet any 
anxiety —“ a wonderfully preserved fellow, as good-looking almost as 
ever he was, and the estates and a very good name, the Shadwells ; 
it’s time he should make a push somehow—great advantage to my 
pretty little friend Rachel, pretty little girl, the Miranda of this 
solitude—I wonder where they are.” He was by this time in his 
room; and rang his bell for Clewson. “ Find out where the young 
ladies are, will you? and if they have gone out for a walk, in what 
direction, and yet the people to show you, so that you can point it 
out to me, will you ?” 

In the interim Sir Roke made an inspection before the mirror, and 
some little repairs and embellishments, and then walked out, as un- 
exceptionably got up as he would have done in Mayfair. 

“ve no'fancy for killing birds,” he used to say, “ or deer, or fish, 
or myself, by Jove! a little delicacy in boyhood saves one from all 
that, and I never could contract, thank Heaven, a taste for the 
drudgery and butchery of what they call their sports, fiddling with 
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worms and handling fish, or killing a great deer as big as a cow, or 
breaking my neck in pursuit of a stinking fox! I’m not ashamed to 
say I’m a bit of a cockney, and don’t care to kill my own meat, and 
like to be clean; and I look on the country as a very decided bore, a 
place where we get our flour and beef from, and go when we're sick ; 
but I'm altogether of Captain Morris’s way of thinking about the 
grove of chimneys and the sweet shady side of Pall Mall.” 


Cuapter XXIV. 
UNDER LADY ALICE’S WINDOW. 


Miss Marnyn’s dress is very nun-like, made high up, with broad 
plates, quite simply. She makes them herself, I think—the material 
nothing remarkable ; she affects greys—silver greys, I think we call 
them—which look as if they were shot with silk, but are not; grey, 
nun-like, I say, but with just a little bit of colour below her full white 
throat, a knot of crimson velvet or cerise. I can’t be quite sure ; just 
a few inches of soft and intense colour, harmonising, the French know 
how, with the shy elegant grey. It is the most humble, quiet, piquant 
thing in all the wardrobe of cruel Love. Everything isin keeping. The 
little bonnet she used to wear—nothing—straw ; but there is a tournure 
in it, as in everything she wears; and the croquet gloves she pulls on 
so carelessly: is the prettiness theirs, or is it all in the slender hands 
they cover? Her dress might have been shorter without violence to 
the fashion—mutabile semper—of that particular season, but it would 
have lost its conventual quietude, and when some cruel chance for a 
moment shows her boot, you see the prettiest boot, the prettiest foot 
in all the world. 

When this young lady took her walk to-day with Rachel, it seemed 
to her pupil that she was not in her usual spirits, or, truth to say, 
temper. She was silent, or stopped her companion’s overtures to con- 
versation with short and dry answers, so much so, that Rachel asked 
her whether she had vexed her. Whereat Miss Agnes looked full 
at her on a sudden with her deep grey eyes, and laughed. 

“ No! what makes you think that?” she answered. 

“ Your silence and your manner,” replied Rachel. 

“ Well, I have been silent, I believe, and I really don’t know why ; 
but my manner ?” said Miss Marlyn. 

They were by this time under the grey walls of the ruined Manor 
House of Wynderfel. 

“Yes, Pucelle, your manner,” repeated Rachel. 

“ Well, Rachel, I did not intend—I did not even perceive it—there, 
won't you ?” 
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And she drew her towards her and kissed her, and then held her 
from her and looked for a moment in her face with an expression 
which Rachel did not understand. 

“Vexed with you; good God! what a notion!” she exclaimed, with 
a sharp disdain ; “ what in the whole earth could I be vexed with you 
about ? You know, dear Rachel, I love you. Come, do pray let us 
talk of something else.” 

“Shall I tell you about Lady Alice ?” 

“Do,” answered Miss Agnes; and Rachel related the story. 

“It’s a very pretty, sad story—love and jealousy—poor thing !” said 
Rachel, by way of epilogue to her tragedy. 

“Lady Alice, what a goose!” said Miss Marlyn. 

“Ah! you don’t think so, Pucelle,” answered Rachel. 

“From that window?” inquired Agnes, and she stood up and looked 
through her little glass at it. She did not smile, she looked without 
sympathy or interest, as she might at the “drop” of a prison at which 
a person had been executed. 

“A high window,” she said at last. “If she did go about it, Lady 
Alice was quite right to do it effectually, don’t you think? An odd 
fancy to live in a garret, though! J did it once, because I could not 
help it. Old La Chouette we used to call old De la Perriere. De la 
Perriere, indeed! Her real name was Roque, and her father was 
porter in a dirty old house near Notre Dame. She put me into one ; 
but I'll never sleep in a garret again.” 

There was something both cynical and dismal in Agnes Marlyn 
now, that was quite new to Rachel, and which somehow made her 
feel uncomfortable, and even nervous. 

“Tt was not a garret, however, in owr sense,” she said. “It was, 
on the contrary, a very fine chamber ; look to what a height the roof 
rose above it, and look inside with your glass, and you'll see a wonder- 
fully carved mantelpiece. There is a great stone with the Shadwell 
arms, and I don’t know how many quarterings over it. It was quite 
a splendid room.” 

“ And if she was so comfortable, why did she kill herself?” asked 
Miss Marlyn. 

“She was wild with grief, and love, and jealousy, poor thing!” 
answered Rachel. 

“T don’t pity her a bit,” said Miss Marlyn. 

“You don’t!” exclaimed Rachel. 

“Neither will you, when you know better,” replied Agnes. “How 
can you interest yourself about a fool ?” 

“ Why a fool ?” asked Rachel. 

“Because she was jealous, and a greater one for killing herself. If 


she would kill some one, she should have killed him. But he was 
not worth it.” 
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“T think, Pucelle, you want to shock me,” said Rachel, after a little 
pause ; “ why do you talk like that?”’ © 

In fact, it was something wicked in Pucelle’s face rather’ than’ in 
her words, which were, like those of young people, often loosely ‘spoken, 
that vaguely startled Rachel Shadwell; but people’ don’t aiWays take 
the trouble to analyse their impressions. 

“Oh! every one talks what they don’t half mean ‘sometimes. I 
think all that business up there was’ miserable folly,” said Agnes 
Marlyn. “She was an ¢mbecile, that’s all. It would have been 
murder, of course, to kill him, and murder’s ‘wicked ;‘ but it ‘was worse 
to kill herself. It’s a world of tyranny.” 

“What do you mean, Pucelle ?” asked her companion. 

“T was tyrannised over ever since I was a wee thing like that,” and 
she laid her left arm across her breast, and locked it in her right, like 
a baby, with a laugh. 

What a wonderfully pretty strange nurse she wuld have made! 

“ You like babies, dear little sweet things, you know,” she ¢on- 
tinued, and laughed again—not pleasantly, Rachel thought. “As long 
as I can remember papa used to box my ears for ‘anything, or nothing, 
every day almost, and lock mé up in‘a dark room; and after my 
mother died, often half-starved me, when I knew he had money enough 
in his pocket for his pleasures.” 

“Agnes, dear, I thought you loved him !” ‘said Rachel, with wide 
and sorrowful eyes. 

“So I did, I believe, in spite of it; I don’t know why—he did not 
deserve it. Perhaps because he was lively, and ‘amused’ me sometimes, 
when he took the trouble; and he was a man, and we like ‘to ‘be ill- 
used by men. It scems to suit—nature designed it, 1 suppose—slave 
and tyrant. But the idea of being jealous of a man!” 

And she smiled along the daisies at her feet, in a listless contempt. 

“Madame du Barry was a very wise woman; she did not know 
what that sort of jealousy meant ; she ‘never teandd the kitig.” 

“Was she a good woman ?” inquired Rachel. 

“ Yes,” answered Miss] Agnes, with decision. “I read her life, 
in my garret, once; she wrote it herself. She had no Tartufferie 
about her, and was coodnatured—that’s what I mean by good. x 

“ But was she really good ?” asked Rachel. 

** Yes—well enough—good and wise in her way, I suppose; how 
should I know ?” replied Miss Marlyn carelessly. 

“* And who was she ?” inquired her pupil. 

‘She was one of Louis the Fifteenth’s wives, when he died.” 

“One of his wives!” repeated Rachel, as not having heard her 
rightly. 

“Yes; kings have as many as they choose,” Agnes laughed. 
“Upon my honour, they have. King David ‘had, and every other 
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king that was worth a rush, ever since ;,as many as ever they choose. 
Why do you stare, child? Id tell you no end of things—all true— 
only you'd tell them again, and get poor Pucelle into trouble,” 

She had, two or three pebbles, in the palm of her hand, which she 
was throwing with tiny, jerks into the air, and rolling them about, 
and looking intently on them all the time she spoke ; so that Rachel 
saw nothing of her eyes but their long lashes. 

“T should not like to hear anything I might not tell mamma,” said 
little Rachel, spiritedly. 

Her simplicity may amuse town-bred young ladies; but they will 
excuse her, remembering that she had, not their advantages, and that 
her young mother had been her near and sisterly companion. 

“No, of, course not—what a little fool! Your mamma, of course ; 
J tell, everything to your mamma myself,” said Agnes quietly, still 
rolling the little pebbles in her hand. “ All I say is, that no woman 
ought ever.to make.a fool of herself about any man; and no woman 
but an idiot, absolutely, could think of hurting herself for jealousy.” 

“They say. that, jealousy is a sign of love,” argued Rachel, in 
support of the sentiment of this legend of Wynderfel, which had seized 
on her, imagination. .‘‘ Wives always love, their husbands best.” 
She, thought, she saw the light of a smile cross Agnes’ downcast, face 
at these words. “And if they did not love them best, why should 
they marry them?” she added, arguing resentfully with that smile. 

Agnes Marlyn looked full at her for a moment, with laughter in 
her deep dark-grey eyes that she did not understand, and with the 
end of the daisy she had plucked from the bank close by, between her 
fingers, she knocked the pretty tip of Rachel's nose, as one of Titania's 


fairies might have done, with the tiniest little tap in the world, and 
almost whispered : 


“‘ Mademoiselle Simplicity !” 

They, sat down for a time, in silence, on that old stone bench which 
I have already mentioned, It was the drowsy time of day, when the 
afternoon sun is warm, and the air hardly stirs, Rachel had a book 
with her, and turned over its leayes, and laid it down. 

* Let; us come to the ruin—the chapel, I mean, close by,” said Miss 
Marlyn, getting up listlessly. ‘“ We'll sit under the window, in the 
shade of the ivy ; it is pleasanter than here.” 


Cuarren XXY. 
SOME ONE LOOKS IN AT THE WINDOW. 


Tue ruined chapel of Wynderfel stands on the slope behind the Manor 
House, embowered among grand old trees. A broken stone, fence, 
here and there half obliterated, surrounds it ; and a few stooping thorn 
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and elders have straggled within it ; an ancient yew-tree—which has 
witnessed, no doubt, the old funereal splendours of the Shadwells, 
whose burial-place this chapel was ever so long ago—still main- 
tains its sombre supremacy in the centre of the long-disused church- 
yard. 

Agnes Marlyn’s conversation had somehow frightened Rachel. Up 
to this she had seemed always playful, girlish, like herself; a sort of 
malign revelation had taken place. She had mistaken her; her sym- 
pathies were not with the child. The young girl felt she was making 
a mock of her ; knew that she was the stronger ; that she was mistress 
of a knowledge that was not good, and whose nature she had not 
apprehended. She was not as high as she thought, but more dan- 
gerous. She could not define all this; it was such an overpowering 
impression as comes in a dream, and there was a sense of sorrow and 
degradation mingling with her fear. 

Tn an evil world the evil is the more potent spirit, and overawes 
the good. We have not faith enough in Time, the vindicator; how 
few, even in Eternity, that will adjust all equities! The present is 
the inheritance of evil. ‘We instinctively know this, and the know- 
ledge clothes its fascination and cruelty in terror and power. 

The first imperfect manifestations with which Evil hints its presence, 
touch the eternal antipathies of human nature with a frightful thrill. 
The ideas of danger and pain foreshadow its approach. Neither is 
there any such thing as a long hypocrisy ; sooner or later the features 
of Evil appear with unmitigated distinctness. It is self-revealing, like 
Good, but manifests itself sooner, because its power is of time, and the 
other of eternity. 

Agnes could not help it—did not care. As in the dead body the 
blood will gravitate hither or thither, as the body lies, and in due 
time show itself on the discoloured skin, so it is with evil. Its law is, 
when the time and place arrive, to come to the surface. There was 
a pain at her heart, which she would not acknowledge, and the nature 
of which her proud spirit scorned. The mood was upon her, and the 
self-revelation the expression of her pain. 

Rachel hoped that her companion would not renew her dismaying talk. 
They entered the old churchyard, and threaded their way among half- 
buried tombstones, upon a soft undulating sward, untufted and un- 
tangled with those rank weeds and dark high grass, that so painfully 
indicate the recent graveyard. 

Rachel would have gladly seized some subject of conversation far 
removed from that which had just ended. The objects that now sur- 
rounded them might easily have suggested one. But somehow it 
would not come at call; and before she could find it, Agnes Marlyn 
began. 

“Girls take fancies, of course,” she said; “I could take a fancy 
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to a man, but fall in Jove with him—no more than with a wolf or a 
shark !” 

She sat down on the great stone of the eastern window, where, in 
old days, the altar had been; and just before her pretty feet, nearly 
buried in the unequal grass, stretched the tomb of Sir Hugh Shadwell, 
who hic jacets, with the customary patience and virtues. He was the 
hero of the Lady Alice drama: “ Equres AURATUS, VIR PRECLARUS,” 
reposing in hope, and greatly mourned. The eidolon, carved in white 
marble, once gilded and painted, now lies in the parish church of 
Raby, removed many years ago, for better preservation, to that site, 
from Wynderfel chapel, which, however, still enjoys the distinction of 
Sir Hugh’s personal presence, and the custody of his bones. 

“There’s no man ever lived—or ever will—could make me, for 
jealousy, prick my finger-tip with a needle, much less die for him. 
Men come into the world to support women—women to please men 
with their beauty, and be supported; men to ill-use them, and they to 
deceive men. Whatever they marry for, they are sure to plague one 
another before the game is over. The Sabine women we read about 
in the Roman History yesterday—much love and romance there was 
there! And they made as good wives as any. Don’t you see, ma 
belle etoile? The woman finds the pot, and the man the pullet ; 
neither can get on without the other—and there’s the secret of 
romance. The woman runs after an establishment, and the man after 
a pretty face. It’s quite true; ask your papa.” 

Rachel looked with a haughty surprise at Wiss Marlyn. 

“ Or any other man,” she continued, “they'll all tell you the same. 
Every girl should hold herself ready to marry the first good party 
that offers—you, for instance, should marry Sir Roke Wycherly, if 
he asks you.” 

“ I—Sir Roke Wycherly !” almost gasped amazed Rachel. 

“Come, come, you can’t pretend, dear, not to see that he has fallen 
in love at first sight, poor old gentleman !” laughed Agnes, a little drily. 

“T really think, Agnes, you are mad yourself, or trying to make 
me so; either that, or you have been mystifying me all the morning,” 
said Rachel, vexed and bewildered, “I should be very glad to be 
assured of that,” 

“A drowsy day—a little sultry,” said Miss Agnes, standing up, 
and with clasped hands extending her arms with a listless stretch. 
“Mystifying ? perhaps mystifying myself too. Whenever you talk 
sense, quite in earnest, you are very likely to talk some nonsense 
along with it, at least I do; but, on the whole, you'll find I'm right. 
You'll find what I say true, and why not? What objection to Sir 
Roke? Marry him, if he asks you; I don’t say he will, though. But 
he has waited a long time, poor gentleman! and he deserves young 
wife, Yes, marry him, he deserves it; I like to see a rich, old selfish 
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bachelor suitably married to a young, spirited, clever wife, who is also 
beautiful ; a very interesting game ensues.’ 

Again she stretched her arms as before, and added : “ All I pray is 
this, that if he does ask you, you'll do me the Justice to say that I 
urged you, as strongly as I could, to marry him.” © 

“T suppose this is all a joke, said Rachel ; “but it is not a kind 
or even a good one, Agnes, and I beg you'll tall of something else.” 

“Tm tired talking, suppose we read ?” said Agnes. 

“ Yes, certainly ; T should like it so much,” answered Rachel, ‘eagerly. 
But here arose a delay, for she had forgotten er’ book on the stone 
seat beyond the Manor House. “Tl run and get it!” 

“Yes; I'm lazy—tired—t'll stay here,” said Miss Marlyn, a little 
ungraciously. 

So away went Rachel, through the arched doorway under the 
belfry, and across the little enclosure. , The sound of her, retreating 
steps died away, leaving Agnes Marlyn in silence and in deep meditation. 

A voice, oddly connected with her thoughts, hard and snarling, 
quite close, on a sudden startled her. Sir Roke ‘Wycherly was at the 
window, looking through upon her, with a very angry countenance. 

“ Charming retreat—did not expect to see me—nor desire, possibly. 
Where’s your companion, pray ?” 

“Gone down to the ruined, house,” she nial ool with a sudden 
change of colour. , 

“Coming back ?” 

“Qh yes!” . 

* How soon ?” 

“Tn a moment, I think,” she answered. 

“Tn a moment !” he repeated. , «Yes, I thought I saw. her run 
down there, and I’ve only a word, to say, I’m not a boy—I’m, not 
a. fool—I'm, on the, contrary, a pretty sharp, old, fellow, and no 
subject on earth, for child’s, play; I I shall remain here, till Saturday— 
not a day. longer—for I must be 1 in town on Sunday morning, dye 
see? I merely mention this, heeanse Tl decide within that, time ; 
there’s nothing unreasonable.‘ N 9,’ is;yery easily pronounced, and I 
merely object to being trifled with. Be ore your,face I have evinced 
a very natural admiration for your pupil ; of course, it is observed. 
What; a, fool, you. are!—Pray excuse me,., I, say, Saturday, for of 
. course, I must. make up. my mind, whatever other people, do, and I 
won't endure any caprices, nor run myself, into, the, smallest trouble, I 
assure, you. I allow myself’ to, that day, not,,an hour longer, to 
decide in... What's that? is she coming? ‘Well; that’s enough for 
the present, Tf, you, want, to, tell, me anything, Til find an, eppor- 
tunity—not altogether I~you must assist; but, of course, I shall be 
much obliged and flattered by a conference, and, I may as Ww ell say, 
aaah, I don’t quite wnderstand you, Miss Marlyn.” 
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“Nor I you, Sir Roke Wycherly,” answered the young lady, 
coldly. 

“Yes, you do; I beg pardon, but you certainly do—you can’t 
possibly mzsunderstand me—you can’t, be such a fool —exeuse me. 
You do understand me, and you understand perfectly every incident 
of my conduct.” 

He paused. 

“Ts she coming ?—ch ?—T'll go down and meet her ;” and, for the 
first time, he smiled, though his smile was neither a warm nor a bright 
one, and he kissed the tips of his fingers, and waved them towards 
her, and disappeared. 

Miss Marlyn looked after him, very stern and pale, with dilated 
and brilliant eyes. Then she drew a long breath, so that the folds at 
the neck of her grey dress rose and fell, and she looked down on the 
tomb of Sir Hugh Shadwell, at the foot of which she was standing; 
you would have fancied that she was reading the epitaph, and that 
her smile was tinged with the dark cynicism which such be-pufferies 
of defunct bad men will raise. 

And she murmured, “He’s very angry;” and with the point of 
her parasol was poking away the moss from the projecting edges of 
one of the black-letter words, on which she smiled. She had some- 
thing of Mark Shadwell’s philosophy about the Sir Peter Teazles of 
this mad world. 

“ He’s very angry !” 

She smiled more, and looked closer at the moss, and worked 
more diligently. What a pretty “Old Mortality” Sir Hugh, the 
bir preeclarus, had found ! 

“Candescent,” she murmured. But these attentions were not for 
him, or even for his tomb. She was using him merely, in a state of 
pre-occupation, as young ladies will living men, I am told, on occasion, 
as softly as if love-passages were being whispered between her and the 
recumbent Sir Hugh; but she was only quoting her little quarto 
dictionary, playfully. “‘ Candescent— growing white—applied to 
metals at a white heat.’ Ha! he does look very angry !” 

She thought she heard voices, and listened. 

“Yes, here they come !” 

And with her pretty cruel feet she stepped lightly up the limbs and 
across the face of the helpless Sir Hugh, and sat down in her old 
place on the window-stone, and whisked her parasol to her side, where 
it lay between two fingers of her slim glove, and laid her other hand 
upon the carved stone of the window, looking out pensively upon’ the 
sad and solemn picture, and quite arranged for the coming surprise. 
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The Black Panther's Raid. 


THE THIRD morning of my sojourn at the “ Black Lakes,” and there- 
fore the third day of my acquaintance with the “Rhinoceros Major,” 
I was dreaming that I was surrounded by wild beasts of every 
ferocious kind, as numerous as formidable. The agreeable host, was 
flanked by serpents, seemingly bent upon discovering the longitude in 
their own development ; being far longer than any I had seen when 
awake. I was at a loss to know which to kill first—thinking it more 
probable I should be killed first myself—when I fancied I heard a 
bugle sound the “charge.” The note was cheering, it promised help ; 
but I could not look round to see who was coming to the rescue, as I 
needed all my eyes to watch my assailants. Matters seemed to grow 
worse, my anxiety grew more intense, but another blast reassured me, 
and then another, louder still, awoke me just as I was pulling the 
trigger. I lost a capital shot at a grim old tiger—a “ man-eater ”— 
but though vexed at that, I was glad to find the whole affair but a 
dream—all but the trumpeting. That continued, though it came not 
from a British bugle, but from my sturdy friend the rhinoceros, who 
was beneath my aérial bed-chamber, very impatient, and making a 
terrible noise ; mingling blasts of challenge and defiance with those 
sounds which denoted grief at receiving no response from me. I 
thought I had overslept myself, but my watch showed the hour was yet 
early. I could only wonder the more at the din made by “ Rhino,” 
who had certainly no successful rival in that accomplishment. He 
showed more earnestness and impatience than I had ever seen him 
reveal before. My next thought was that he was suffering from his 
wound, that’ he wanted me to dress it. I drew on my snake-boots to 
go'down, and then looking at him, I saw his head was turned upward 
towards the next tree to the one I inhabited; I looked in the same 
direction, and saw quite enough to account for “ Rhino’s” uneasiness, 
which was not upon his own account, but wholly on mine. In the 
tree, and upon the nearest branch to the branch upon which I slept, 
oné of’ the largest and most hideously ugly black panthers I ever saw 
in my life was staring fixedly at me, as if fully bent upon risking a 
spring upon me, even at the great.distance I was from him. That he 
was driven to the effort by the fiercest pangs of hunger I could see ; 
he was long, lean, gaunt, and mangy—all denoting starvation, and all 
revealing the disagreeable fact that he was a confirmed “ man eater.” 
His restless eyes, which, although fixed in their gaze upon me, darted 
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quickly with a fiery expression from side to side in their bleared 
orbits, as if glancing from one of my shoulders to the other and back 
again, unceasingly. That he would have made the spring, which 
must have been fatal ‘to me, if hé had touched any part of me, long 
before I woke I was sure, but for the presence of the rhinoceros ; 
whose uplifted horn, as he stood on the ground beneath, made any 
failure in the spring certain death to the panther. “Thanks for your 
care and warning,” I involuntarily said to “‘ Rhino,” and | said it very 
gratefully. I saw the distance was within a panther’s compass; I 
had often seen as much space cleared by one when spurred by hunger, 
and I was quite sure only the presence of the faithful rhinoceros had 
saved me from a disagreeable mauling in my sleep. There was nota 
campanella in the neighbourhood, or I should have been warned of 
the panther’s coming; the bird never neglects that duty. But for 
“Rhino” the beast would haye risked the leap—he might not have 
secured a hold upon the tree in which I slept, in which case he would 
have fallen to the ground dragging me with him. Alone, I should 
have had a fearful mangling, atleast ; but “ Rhino” would have poked 
his horn into the brute the moment he reached the earth. Well, the 
beast knew that. All animals fear that horn; those that never saw a 
rhinoceros before shudder at and shrink from it. I levelled my roer; 
the “Captain,” I think, knew what would follow, he was all alive 
with expectancy. I pulled, the bolt crashed through the os frontis of 
the hideous, demonlike head, and with a loud “thud” the beast fell 
upon the earth. The “Captain” blew a blast never heard from any 
instrument blown by man. Giving me’ one brief satisfied glance he 
sturdily moved to the panther, lying with a hole in his head that 
must have let life out of any created beast. One paw moved; the 
“Captain” placed his horn beneath the centre of the carcase and sent 
it up “sky high,” to fall again as heavily as before. The “Captain” 
cunningly eyed the ascension, and when at the highest point of 
elevation, where the body seemed poised for an instant, forth came a 
blast of warning and defiance to all panthers. Then he waited for 
the descent to repeat the exaltation. How many times the hideous 
creature went skyward I do not know; the process was repeated while 
I breakfasted, until the mass of ugliness became a shapeless black bag 
of bones. What falls did not accomplish the solid stampings of 
“Rhino's” massive feet did; he seemed resolved to make that panther 
a caution to all others. 

The first thing to be done after breakfast was to dress the “ Captain’s” 
wound, I had just finished that, when I heard a sound indicating the 
approach of panthers. A familiarity with, and a correct interpretation 
of, sounds, form one of the lessons which the life of a hunter and a 
naturalist inculcates and enforces. It is essential to self-preservation ; 
the eyes cannot be in every direction; while they do duty in front, 
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the ears must be on the alert in’ the réar, or on one; side, or both: 
I was kneeling at the side of the rhinoceros, ‘his head turned eastward, 
when short, quick respirations, which I could determine as those of 
the panther after @ brisk hunt, fell’upon my ear. I’ knew they were 
stealthily drawing near, for a spring ; I could not doubt upon whom 
the spring was to bé made. Inthe breathing of panthers while 
hunting, or immediately after, there is'a ‘sound like the E flat: of a 
siffleur lowly uttered ; occasioned, not'as in the case of the siffleur, by 
an expiration, but by an inspiration, similar ‘to’ the sounds made by 
horses that are called “ whistlers” in stable patois: ‘The breathing 
of a hunting panther is peculiar—the air is drawn in through the 
nostrils and expelled by the mouth. Without rising or turning, I 
bent down my head, looking between my side! and! my arm, and. per- 
ceived two black panthers, as hideous and ferocious as the one I had 
killed, trailing their bodies upon’ the ground, by the efforts of their 
fore-paws chiefly, about twenty yards from me.’ They could not see 
the horn of the rhinoceros, his back being towards them, or they would 
not have come so near. I took my roer, which was never, beyond 
my reach, day or night, turned round, still’ upon my knees.' The 
rhinoceros stared at me as he saw this manoeuvre, perhaps wondering 
what I was about. As he bent his ‘head to me,’ I patted his face 
coaxingly, wishing him to remain quiet while’ T fired.. He had: per- 
mitted me to shoot over ‘his shoulders, and ‘I did not: anticipate an 
objection to my then mode of firing, nor did 'he:offer any. ‘The eyes 
of the ugly brutes fiercely glared‘at me, seemingly diseconcerted at my 
facing them; they paused. Tf it be true that a lady who “ hesitates 
is lost,” there are’epochs in the lives of panthers in which hesitation 
involves the same résult. As their gleaming eyes rolled to each other, 
as if to ask “ What is to be done now?” they were off me. A shot at the 
female—which I knew, by experience, is ever the worst to deal with 
in cunning and ‘savagery—told effectually. | Her head dropped ; she 
fought with the long grass desperately, tearing’ up the earth around 
her. TJ availed myself of the surprise of the'male| at the sudden dis- 
comfiture of his partner in mischief, and covered the orifice of his ear. 
With a conviction that his’ utmost’ span ‘of ‘life was limited to’ five 
minutes, I pulled. ‘No sound, no motion, told’ that he was) struck— 
he seemed transfixed to the earth when he fell. I’ rose, patted: the 
“Captain’s” broad, honest face, pointed to'the bodies, and he’ know- 
ingly tossed his ‘head, and trudged off to do the mangling. There 
was a little life left in the female, but the height to which ‘ Rhino” 
despatched her, atid her subsequent fall, dashed it all out. The male 
was to all intents and purposes’ defunct. A park of artillery could 
not have done the work more effectually. “Rhino” elevated the one, 
and then did‘the same for the other; thus alternately keeping up the 
ball with both. I reloaded; for I fancied I had not seen or heard the 
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last-of :black- panthers for that day, The African panther is more 
gregarious than other bersts... He makes raids in packs, more or less 
large, when driven by nécessity, which knows no law among panthers 
as among men, td hunt, animals which are too large for one to over- 
power. ' When smaller prey is abundant, they do; not band together ; 
for they are too greedy to hunt upon the ‘sharing system,” as actors 
sometimes do, and will never suffer another to enjoy any portion of an 
animal killed’; unless, indeed, that other prove the better, and enforces 
right by might. I) have often seen the most desperate fights upon 
such ‘occasions, generally shooting the victor for, his trouble in van- 
quishing+-always when the victor was a black one; because black 
panthers ‘are invariably,‘ man-eaters ;” and, indeed, very few of any 
colour are: not. The black panther sometimes; gets killed by Kaflir 
hunters, in érror, in consequence of the immense quantity of dandriff 
which rises from the skin, covering the scanty hair so, completely that 
the animal. seems to be of a grey dun colour, and thus loses the pro- 
tection which the black hue gives. 

“Captain: Rhino” tossed, the creatures till he. tired, of vengeance, 
and I examined the skins to,see if they were worth stripping from 
the backs that! had worn them so long. They ;were all mangy, the 
far stripped’ off !in patches, and the, skins so scored over the taces, 
chest, and hecks, that the creatures ata short distance seemed to be 
looking through. bars of grey iron, which added to their hideousness, 
and had made the aspeet| of the one, that wished to make a dejeuner, 
sans: la fowrchette, of me appear more terrific. It was not worth 
while to use'a knife about the skins, but it was desirable to get rid 
of: the: carcases. In, such, a climate, they would rapidly emit odours 
to: ‘which I had \an objection... 1 might shave been fastidious, in my 
wish not td increase the impurities of the atmosphere, but I thought 
the “Captain” might aid -me in. the, indulgence of my weakness, if I 
could make! him understand what; I; desired. . A, few tosses with his 
‘useful horn would hurl,them into the lake, if he would obligingly do 
iti I! began to. play pantomime, in a style that would haye made 
Grimaldi’s:ghost burst its thin sides with laughter—if it had “ walked” 
in Africa. |: I idid; not; flatter, myself, 1, made, an, impression. _ Either 
the Oaptain” did not! understand, or, did not, see the necessity of the 
work, ‘ordid-not|care.to perform it--I did not know which; but the 
Captain” was. wiser than I, was—that is the truth—as the result 
‘proved. - He seemed: to see something down the side of the Eastern 
Lake; !and!-grunted; in, ai way, which, assured..me he, had business to 
transact there, | forthwith,/and that he desired; my company. He 
began : his: slow march, looking round to .me,.as if to say “Come 
along!;”!.and I went along, bemg ina compliable humour, _ We had 
‘gone about, eichty yards, when I saw objects moving among the trees, 
iM second glance showed they. were; panthers, From their “dodging” 
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in and out, and sideways, I thought they were endeavouring to seize 
some animal on the land, quite close to the water, or'at the very edge 
of the lake. If I interpreted the “Captain” rightly, he knew what 
they were doing, and was quite bent upon putting a stop to it. He 
had seen such things before. I could only watch and wait. Wanting 
the pre-knowledge which my friend possessed, but could not impart to 
me, it seemed idle to form guesses. Enough for me to see the caps 
on my roer all right, so that when I arrived at some knowledge of 
the objects of the black invaders I might frustrate them, and give 
some account of the enemy. About sixty yards from the trees, 
around which the panthers craftily moved, the “Captain” halted. 
He was the leader in this little affair. I halted, as he did, waiting 
for orders. I had not long to wait; the “Captain” was prompt in 
action when the right time came, and had a quick eye and ear to 
perceive that time. A hideous head protruded at the side of one tree, 
another head made a similar demonstration at an opposite tree— 
both were quickly withdrawn. The “Captain” granted. Wondering 
whether that grunt meant “look out,” or “ fire,” I saw both heads 
recede again, as if watching some animal in or near the water. Ina 
few seconds, a young hippopotamus, ‘all fat‘and legs, darted out from 
some trees, followed by another—it might have been his twin brother. 
In clumsy play they seemed to chase each other, as they might think 
it, but two sacks full of wet sand would have been nearly as agile, 
and quite as graceful. This, then, was the panther’s game! For 
this they had invaded the lake district. Doubts vanished—I saw 
the matter as clearly as the “Captain” did. The young hippos 
rolled along like two Dutch cheese, as fast as fat permitted, till they 
were about twelve yards from the trees—one, more venturesome than 
his companion, went ahead further still. That was the panther’s 
time; by an adroit flank-movement, they cut off his retreat to the 
lake, and had no help been nigh, the ball of fat was doomed to feast 
the hungry raiders. They prepared for a simultaneous spring upon 
the victim. The“ Captain” was greatly distressed—he knew what was 
coming —he was too far off to prevent ithe looked at me as if to see 
what I would do. I had no doubt, had he been alone, he would have 
rushed on but he seemed to wait for me. Did he know that I could do 
execution at a longer distance than he could’? It really seemed so ; 
at all events I took it for granted, and levelled. There was a good 
chance of a fine double shot ; the distance was short, the heavy charge 
of powder and the steel bolts I used, instead of round balls, were so 
erashing, that nothing possessing life could resist them. My first 
shot took the panther farthest from me between the eyes; then all 
fire with the excitement of attackiand the sight of a speedy repast, 
they afforded a sure guide for an aim. ‘He was just ‘settled for the 
spring as the bolt struck. Dropping the ends of my barrels, I sent a 
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bolt into the base of the skull of the other, which had his back towards 
me. I knew both shots were effective, as did “Rhino.” He looked 
cunningly at me, I said, “Go at them, old fellow, they will not give 
you the trouble of running after them ;” and away he went. The 
poor hippopotamus was terribly frightened, his retreat quite cut off by 
_ two such revoltingly hideous creatures, still alive, as they seemed to 
him: for the gaunt brutes retained all the semblance of life, and 
appeared to be in the act of springing, although as dead as their 
great grandfathers. He quivered with terror, and squeaked his fears 
shrilly, but was paralysed as regards motion. Not till the “ Captain” 
sent one panther up towards the clouds did the frightened fellow 
diseover that he had legs. Then he quickly shuffled off to the bank; 
and bundled himself into the lake, most ludicrously squeaking like a 
host of guinea pigs. For that day Iam sure he was not tempted to 
goon shore again. His brother had gone to the bottom long before; 
I reloaded. The “Captain” was more savage with these panthers 
than with any. Whether it was that he viewed them as trespassers 
upon his own peculiar domain, and that he considered hippopotami 
under his special protection I knew not; but it was clear to me that, 
although he teazed them himself, he would not suffer other beasts to 
hurt them. He stamped them flat, and trumpeted fiercely. I would 
not have been a panther in his way that day for a trifle. As he 
walked he shook the earth, and he emitted many sounds new to me 
and beyond my interpretation ; but I could not fail to understand he 
was in a great passion, and would let all panthers know that if they 
came in his way. Still he had kindly sounds to utter to me, and 
seemed thankful for what I had done. He rubbed his head against 
the stock of my roer as if grateful to that also, but neither then nor 
at, any time could he be induced to stand before the muzzle. If the 
barrels by chance pointed towards him, it was laughable to see how 
quickly yet clumsily he got away from them. A burnt child could 
not dread fire more. If I carried the gun upon my arm, the mouths 
of the barrels towards the ground, he would not be before me; but if 
I shouldered it, with the barrels sloped skyward, I might go to him or 
he would come to me, unhesitatingly. Against the stock he ‘would 
rub his face, and smell and look at the butt, but the mouths of ‘the 
barrels he abhorred. One day I had the barrels off to clean them—I 
placed them against my tree—he saw them as he came to me, and 
made the most ridiculous effort at a jump out of their way imaginable. 
He saw me blowing into the barrels before I put them on the stock 
and dashed them out of my hands furiously. I tried to lift them by 
the muzziles, but he placed his foot upon them. Fearing he might 
injure the nipples, if not the barrels, 1 humoured him by taking them 
up at the breech end. To that he did not object. He had seen fire 
emitted by the mouths, and knew not the difference between a gun 
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loaded and, unloaded... I could, neyer, load) thei gun without, turning 
from him, nor would he. suffer me,to,touch the mouths,of, the barrels 
in any way after he had seen, how, death was,dealt, from, them, or, 
possibly, after he saw jive issue from them, But his, greatest alarm 
was when I blew into them; then his huge frame shook terribly... An 
analysis of his sensations and notions then would have been curious if 
it could haye been obtained. 

While saving the young hippopotamus at the west end of the lake 
the black invaders were destroying another at. the eastern part.. The: 
shrill and squeaking cries of the victim drew,us |towards him, but, we 
were too late to save—we could only avenge, The cries, ceased, as we 
hurried on. We found five hideous , brutes feasting-— made more 
hideous still by the gore that covered their faces, necks, chests, and 
paws, all furiously tearing the rich unctuous flesh, hot and reeking, 
from yarious parts of the body of a, fine young hippopotamus, which 
they had found ashore and had cut off from his, retreat, to\ the water. 
All were so intent upon the gory banquet, that they neither, heard 
nor saw our advent. Famishing as they were, this bountiful, feast 
was so great a treat that they were all mouth. They had but the 
one feeling, hunger; but one faculty, to eat; but one desire, to feed, 
to satiety. Sight, hearing, every faculty,,every. power, but. that of 
tearing and, swallowing, were all,in, abeyance for the, time being. 
The masses of steaming flesh, they tore away ,and swallowed; were 
astonishing.. More than half choked, at,,each mouthful,, they no 
sooner got it down than they recklessly essayed to, separate a larger 
mass still, If one approached another, fierce. savage bites were 
inflicted, and the gory mouth, returned. to. its. disgusting labours, 
while, the beast that was attacked greedily .continued to devour, 
regardless of the pain it felt or the wounds received, till some chance 
offered of  slily inflicting a, similar injury,,, but, seemingly reckless 
whether it was upon the offending one..or,, upon any; other. In this 
instance “ Oaptain Rhino” did not wait for, me to begin, the fight. 
He dashed up, to the nearest panther, and plunged his: horn com- 
pletely throngh the lank body, drawing the, brute off the reeking 
carcase, struggling, clawing, roaring, shrieking, as| he was; .and 
threw him upwards to a height, that. would, seem fabulous if, stated. 
When, the ,beast came down he was, not good for;much. That he 
would be powerless the ‘‘ Captain” seemed, to be quite aware, for he 
turned to hoist another. Neither of the four missed the one. taken, 
if they had, doubtless their, notion, would, haye .been. that there was 
more for them to.eat, Their eyes fixed upon ,the flesh to sce. where 
to get the next, largest piece, they saw nothing else,.. The horrible 
noise of champing the flesh, sucking the rich juices, blood, and oil, as 
they tore it off, ferocious growls and snarls, deadened all other sounds. 
Nothing turns a panther from his. prey.. I, haye seen huge fiercely 
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blazing’ pinie-brands taken’ from a camp-fire dashed into their faces 
vainly. I poked the nose of one with ‘the muzzle of my roer—he 
only held on more closely. I fired into his mouth—the rest only 
clutched their flesh more savagely. Not to waste powder I buried my 
tamahaaec in the head of one at my feet. The “ Captain” introduced 
his horn between the ribs of another. When the last one was left, he 
seemed not to know what had become of his companions. I was 
glad it was over so far, though I could not hope all was over. 
There were more panthers yet to come, and I was bent upon not 
leaving one alive if I could compass his death. The remains of 
the’ hippopotamus would be ® good bait; when the “Captain” had 
done’ exalting the dead, I meant to leave them awhile, in the hope 
of finding other panthers upon it on my return. The “Captain” 
expected more panthers, I was certain; if he had not he would have 
gone to wash off the gore by a general ablution: for he was fasti- 
dious enough to subject himself to a change of “ old-bachelorism,” 
in’‘some circles. One drop of blood or speck of dirt disturbed 
his peace of mind, and he rubbed and scrubbed with all industry, 
looking, smelling, and serubbing till it was gone. The “Captain” 
was'no “'fop,” but he observed the decencies—cleanliness was a part 
of his creed, whatever the rest was. He listened, but heard no sounds 
indicating panthers ; still he seemed to fancy there must be more. His 
conduct, generally, satisfied me he had seen such invasions before. 
He; as well as I, was satisfied that all the invading host was not yet 
accounted for. I was thirsty; by gestures I asked my friend if he 
would go to the spring. He made no objection, but took another look 
round first, giving a glance at the remains of the hippo. He was so 
odd'in his ways, and I so briefly acquainted with his natural language, 
habits, manners, &c., that I could not read him as I could an animal 
with which I was more familiar. I knew that look had a meaning— 
but what? Did he expect alligators? I fancied so, and thought it 
possible they would go if hungry: and whoever knew an alligator not 
hungry? There seemed’ no help for that: if they scented the flesh 
they would help themselves; but “Rhino’s” looks at the trees told he 
had panthers in his head. I looked well: there were none. We went 
towards the spring, he grunting, as usual, but ill at ease. Something 
was wrong —what I'could not guess—might never know. He paused 
mote than once to listen—he looked back—he turned. “Rhino” was 
right, ‘poor fellow. He gave a blast, loud and sharp. I looked where he 
was ‘looking, and saw a panther crouched upon a branch, eyeing the 
cold meat. I levelled the roer, the panther fell, “Rhino” was happy. 
The sagacious creature knew, by some sound I could not hear, there 
was one nigh; and hence his uneasiness. What a pancake he made 
of that ugly beast! “As flat as a pancake” is an axiom: Rhino illus- 
trated it'on the spot. He now trudged along contentedly. He soon 
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heard some sound which made him hurry on: he expected business 
shortly. Walking fast in Africa is a luxury in which’I do not indulge. 
A steady march lasts longest. I find I cover more ground in a given 
time than those who seem to go faster. I neither knock up nor break 
down; they do one or the other. A long stride-steadily maintained 
neither causes fatigue, undue expenditure of breath, nor perspiration ; 
and if the rifle be wanted the hand is steady ; which, in a country where 
every step may bring danger or death, is all-important. I see men go 
ata rate which causes panting lungs, palpitating hearts, wet, clammy 
hands and brows; when a wild beast suddenly comes, they cannot 
hold straight more than their grandmothers could. Their rifles, when 
“Jeyelled,” bob up and down two inches or more, salt perspiration 
drops from brows into eyes, their hands are too clammy to hold well, 
they are obliged to grasp tightly ; and, when the heart palpitates, a 
tight grasp spoils shooting. Such men shoot—nothing falls. Poor 
Melville and McAlpine were maimed and mutilated for life through 
this error, their only hope left. being that life would be as brief as 
wretched. I took hold of “Rhino's” horn and checked his pace. 
Presently sounds grew distinct enough—more than panthers were 
engaged. The “Captain” waseager. I restrained him. We got to 
the scene of strife cool and in good order. Such.a scene is rarely 
viewed, I think, even in Africa. The cause of strife was plain; how 
it began, who commenced it, I, at least, could only guess. There were 
six combatants—four black panthers, two alligators, each hideous—one 
about twenty-five feet in length, the other, perhaps, twenty-two feet. 
The bone of contention was the carcase of a panther. The others had 
disappeared. “Rhino's” superior wisdom was thus proved when he 
declined to remove the carcase. Blood-stained jaws, throats, breasts, 
and paws showed the panthers had been engaged in the brotherly 
office of burying their own dead—in their own stomachs. While 
engaged in this pious duty they were assailed by the alligators, who 
wished to render the same service, and were bent upon doing it. 
Whether the sensibilities of the saurians were shocked at the canni- 
balism of the panthers was not stated, both parties being too “eager 
for the fray” to talk. Alternately fighting wickedly, and tugging 
furiously at the partially-devoured carcase of the’ panther that 
intended doing me the honour of breakfasting upon me—an intention 
which I had so ungraciously requited—they heard’ us not. The 
body was torn open—the inside turned out—woful lacerations of flank 
and breast told how earnest his brethren were in their efforts to retain 
him in the family. He should not be buried in a strange soil—they 
would take him to their own bosoms. They had, probably, been inter- 
rupted by the saurians, but they fought stoutly, and being two to one, 
although inferior in size, the issue was doubtful. Already one of the 
short legs of the largest alligator was broken—one of his'flanks opened ; 
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had the opening been a little larger the entire possessions of the 
saurian must have been scattered over the earth. One of the panthers 
was dilapidated—embraced by the shear-like jaws of the alligator, 
some ribs had succumbed ; another had a hind leg fractured ; a third 
had the side of his neck flayed, as if skinned by one aw fait at the 
work, the flap trailing on the ground as he fought. The panthers 
fought for life, and what sustained life; the saurians for the only 
thing they ever fight for—something to eat. The great effort of the 
latter was to crunch the bodies of their opponents between their 
elongated jaws. The aim of the panthers was to avoid that, dodging 
about like fleas, biting here and there in the “soft parts,” as surgeons 
say; but even these parts, though soft, were tough, and not easily 
torn. To attack in front was hazardous; behind, nearly as bad. 
The long sweeping tails inflicted heavy blows, which would break the 
backs of a dozen panthers, All the latter effected was to bite under- 
neath, as they could. The saurians, while fighting, tugged the cold 
meat towards the water ; the panthers pulled it back. Once in the 
lake, the panthers were done, there they would have no power; their 
antagonists being amphibious, their chief power was in water. The 
roars and yells were frightful ; there was more noise than work. A 
disastrous movement of the saurians gave the panthers an advantage. 
One saurian strove to get a panther between his ponderous jaws. The 
under-jaw having no due articulation, the upper one rises and falls, 
like the lid of a box opening lengthwise. As the saurian was closing 
his jaws upon the panther, as he thought, the other saurian, by a 
blow of his tail, hurled the panther quite beyond the reach of the said 
jaws, and the tail entered them! The jaw snapped down viciously— 
the tail was curtailed ; rendered harmless as a thrashing machine for 
ever, its owner became an easy conquest for the panthers. Yells told 
the tale of the woe that had befallen the saurian’s tail. The rear was 
undefended—the panthers made an assault—in three minutes hind 
legs, flanks, and abdomen were so lacerated that the saurian was hors 
de combat. The two panthers engaged upon his rear joined the other 
two; four to one were long odds. ‘The reptile was not easily beaten, 
even then; he got a panther into his mouth, but he was too long 
about it. As Americans say, he “catawhampoosely chawed him up,” 
but seemed to enjoy the bon bouche, while the other three were 
bent upon his destruction. With much craft, they seized his throat 
When his mouth was full, and by dint of mutual tugging made a 
larger opening in it than that made by nature. Both saurians were 
settled. It was time to settle the panthers. I had kept back the 
“Captain”—I now urged him forward. One panther had his back 
broken, all the rest were worse for wear; they took but little killing. 
“Rhino” was quite equal to the occasion. I began to hope there was 
an end of panthers for that day, and for a good draught of cold water 
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with a pipe ‘of Varinas, when the “Captain,” glanced upwards, blew a 
tierce blast; and: went to my tree as if to: pull it down, There were 
two panthers: im my bedroom—i.'é., onthe: branch upon ‘which: I 
reposed. It was my turn to: be ina pet. Idid' not wish my house 
pulled down before the term for which Thad taken: it’ expired. f 
prevailed upon the “ Captain” to pause. Up went the roer—down came 
the panthers. Both were gorged, having: feasted, @ Ja cannibal; to 
repletion, upon their dead brethren. “Captain Rhino” did:the 
mangling as before. cK 

It must be a poor head that is:not wiser fora day’s experience in 
the interior of Africa. I well remember a remark made by (I trust 
not “the date”) Dr. Livingstone; before he ‘became ‘an “ explorer?’ 
“JT should think no day can pass,in a life such’ as ‘yours, without 
teaching you something you had not! learned before; ‘that con- 
sideration alone would tempt one:to-become a traveller: in’ the: far 
interior.” ».And it is so. Unless @ man walks with ‘sealed eyes; and 
closed ears, he must learn some: new fact, especially in natural 
history. “This day had taught me ‘that: panthers hunt in ‘packs, 
when game that ecannot be! taken by single animals is» scarce, 
going long distances, and extending their operations to aquatic:and 
amphibious’ creatures, which they catch “by: superior craft. ‘That 
when hard pressed by hunger, ‘they have recourse to cannibalism, 
even when other prey is nigh, and:ito be-had-for hunting.» That ‘the 
black: panther, usually regarded: as a Tusus: nature, is a” distinet 
varietynumerous and formidable. «. In’ this! instance; worn down ‘by 
long privations and forced marches, they were mangy, thinly furred, 
covered by coarse dandriff, shabby and rusty in colour, hideously 
demoniac in appearance, which the very long black bristles, standing 
erect over their ears, increases, giving, at a distance, the appearance 
of horns! This addition, with their gleaming, fiery eyes, surrounded 
by deep orange instead of “white,” full of intense fire from natural 
ferocity and inanition, impart a resemblance to the coarser represen- 
tations of the father of evil sufficiently appalling, while their weird, 
unearthly shrieks make them appear veritable demons, which Kaffirs 
believe them to be. Hence the revolting creatures are never destroyed. 
When in health and well fed, their colour is really biack and glossy. 
They are not less terrible in aspect, but they have a certain beauty— 
fearful though it be—horrible indeed. I shot one in all the pride of 
his natural ferocity, sleek, vigorous, and shining. The skin was given 
for a nucleus of a museum, but the “ artist” to whom it was sent to 
be stuffed, undertook to “improve the occasion,” by using a pair of 
shears to cut off all the horn—like bristles, close to the head—in 
fact, trimming the head all round in fighting-cock style. What a 
lion would be with all his mane cut off was that skin when the 
“ artist” had done with it !—he said, in a letter, it was “ finished” — 
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and he was right. I went with. the stout Major: to see the prepara- 
tion. ‘The “artist” complained that the bristles turned the edge of 
his shears they were so hard. The Major said, “ Your brain must 
have been turned before you used them, don’t you think so, Glen- 
lyon?” “Ifany,” I replied. At a distance the head appeared like 
an ill-shaped ball—nearer, all the scissor marks could be seen as on a 
horse badly clipped. Forty pounds had been offered for the: skin 
before the “artist” “improved” it; after, no person would give four- 
pence for it. 

When the rhinoceros and I returned to the eastern end of the lake 
we found that the whole of the five panthers had been carried off by 
the alligators, dragged. into the water to be feasted upon at leisure— 
ifa saurian can eat leisurely. The remains of the slaughtered hippo- 
potamus had also disappeared. In revenge, three panthers had 
attacked and killed a young scion of the saurian family, and were 
devouring him voraciously when we arrived. The trio were added to 
the; number of. the slain, making in the whole nineteen panthers 
“ bagged” between us before dinner. After a feed and a brief rest— 
I taking a siesta on my branch, and “ Captain Rhino” taking his, as 
usual, in the water under the shade of the trees—-we resumed 
hunting, and before sundown’ had killed eight more, twenty-seven 
in the whole. I was content with the day’s work, but I do: not 
think my companion was; he seemed to wish every leaf on the huge 
aeacias was a panther, and that he could kill them all. It was a feast 
day for alligators, a field day for “Captain Rhino,” a. “black day” 
for panthers. 
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Sor Ladies Only. 
By rae Avrnor or “Lavy Fravia.” 


So many of my Cheltenham friends said to me, “Miss Prym,” or 
else, “Prunella, dear,” according to the degree of their intimacy, 
‘We wonder you should not go to see this Paris Exhibition that all 
the world is talking of,” that at last I made my mind up to take their 
advice. I am not, in a general way, fond of travelling, or accustomed 
to it; but for this once I thought I might venture, and, besides, my 
medical man was of opinion that change of air would do me good. 
“You want stimulating, Miss Prym,” the doctor remarked; “pulse 
low, system languid, and a month spent in the crush and bustle of 
Paris will be the best tonic I can prescribe. Go and get a little 
wholesome excitement.” This decided me, and I went. 

My name, as may be inferred from the words quoted above, is Prym— 
Miss Prunella Prym, of Rhododendron Villa, the Slopes, Cheltenham. 
I am comfortably well-to-do in the world, and did not grudge the 
expense of taking two servants with me—my trusty maid Gubbins, 
and Thomas Coachman, a very steady, elderly man, long in the service 
of my late papa, the Rev. Dr. Prym, D.D., prebendary of Dulchester, 
and rector of Great Tithington, of whose savings I was sole heiress. 
Although Thomas, from old habit, is still called ‘“‘ Coachman,” I do not 
keep a carriage, preferring to hire one when required, and the man 
takes care of the garden, besides officiating in a domestic capacity as a 
kind of butler. Maid and man are old and faithful attendants, and I 
felt their presence a sort of protection. 

I was to travel to Paris by easy stages, taking two days for the 
journey, and, on arriving there, I intended to drive straight to the 
house of a married friend, an old schoolfellow (if the term “fellow” 
can be applied to a lady without disrespect), now Mrs. Trimmles, of 
the Avenue de l'Impératrice, Champs Elysées. I meant, of course, to 
take apartments for myself, but I dreaded the enormous prices and 
distracting noise of an hotel crowded with eager excursionists. I was 
very glad, therefore, to accept the hospitable invitation of Marion 
Trimmles—how odd it seemed to.call her anything but Marion Free- 
man, as when we learned French and wore the backboard in the same 
class !—to make her house my head-quarters while looking out for 
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something suitable. Mr. Trimmles, who is a good sort of person, but 
not very well-bred, though considered as a catch for Marion, having a 
large fortune, made somehow out of government contracts, and who is 
older than his wife, and lives in Paris to please her, seconded her invi- 
tation in what I admit was a very hearty manner. And so, with a 
considerable quantity of baggage—since it would not do to appear in 
such a place as Paris without an ample wardrobe—and with the 
good wishes and hopeful predictions of*my friends, I started for the 
continent. 

During the first portion of the journey there was nothing to record. 
The degrading miseries of the sea-passage, the two hours consumed in 
which seemed to’ me to be elastic, and to be equal to two of the longest 
of long days that I had ever spent; the prying of the French custom- 
house officers into trunks and boxes—these topics are too trite to be 
worth dilating upon. I only know that I shuddered when first I saw 
a horrid foreigner—a male person, with a glazed hat and moustachios 
—-plunge his presuming paws into the midst of my wearing apparel, 
and could hardly suppress a shriek as I saw my all-sorts-of-things—of 
which a man is supposed to know, and ought to know, nothing—tossed 
over and towzled about, and held up for inspection in the most brazen 
style. But I will say that these whiskered officials were vastly polite 
to me, in their impertinent, smirking, foreign way, and did not seize 
anything, although poor Gubbins was unjustly suspected of being a 
female smuggler, and narrowly escaped the indignity of a search, but 
at my intercession was permitted to pass on. Then Thomas, as I am 
told is the case with most English menservants abroad, grumbled a 
good deal, and was perpetually losing himself here, and getting left 
behind there, so that I grew quite weary of hunting after him and 
interpreting for him, and began to wish I had left him and Gubbins 
(who was tearful and resigned, and gave herself the most provoking 
airs of being a martyr) at home. I was wrong, though. Before my 
feet were on the Paris pavement, I had cause to be thankful that 
those two true and trusty creatures had accompanied me. 

The dusk of evening was fast closing in already when we arrived at 
Amiens, and there, of course, we, the passengers by the tidal express 
from Boulogne, had to alight and change trains. The notice, “For 
Ladies Only,” though, of course, it was in French, affixed to the door of 
a first-class compartment, caught my eye. “Ouvrez, Monsieur, s'il 
vous plait,” I said to.a slim young guard, who held a key in his hand. 
He ‘pulled open the door with a jerk. “Madame will be alone,” he 
said, “alone all the way. She will have the carriage to herself up to 
Paris.” I got in accordingly, and Gubbins and Thomas proceeded to 
make me comfortable, and to hand me in my portable property— 


bag, dressing-case, cloaks, shawls, packet of sandwiches, guide-books, 
and all. 
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I travel with a good’ déal ‘of’ light luggage, becatisé, although’ it 
makes the getting in and out, of the carriage a work of time, and 
although one 1s always wretched for fear of forgetting something, one 
never knows what one may want—fancy-work, or a book, or a smelling- 
bottle—and it is best to be prepared. Then my man and maid went 
to take their own seats in the second-class, at some little distance, and 
presently the train started. 

“ Well, this is nice,” said I, as I settled myself snugly in a well- 
padded corner, and drew a shawl around my knees,—“ this is nice. 
We unprotected females, as they call us, have the best of it.” I said 
this in a kind of self-satisfied soliloquy, as the train rattled on through 
the thickening darkness. We were clear of Amiens by this time, 
station, city, ramparts, and, bifurcation, and were rushing very fast 
through a lonely country, where great rushy pools, sullen sheets of 
water that looked lead-coloured in the dim light, were the most con- 
spicuous objects of the landscape. A bare, blurred landscape it was, 
with only here and there a white cottage or a stunted tree to break 
the dull uniformity of swamp and pasture. It was not, you may be 
gure, the beauty of the prospect that had prompted my remark, but 
the fact that the train, on account of the Exhibition, I suppose, was 
yery full. There were large families, and young men, and married 
couples, and queer Russian-looking voyagers in black lambskin caps 
and furred boots, but I was the only lady travelling alone, and whilst 
the rest were squeezed and shouted at, and thrust in anywhere, I, in 
my solitary dignity, had elbow-room and to spare. Hence my remark. 
But what was my horror to hear, or to think I heard, a heavy sigh, 
in answer to my words! 

A sigh it most unmistakably was, and yet I was alone in the 
carriage; I glanced round to assure myself of the fact. Yes! Un- 
doubtedly I had all the eight seats for my own especial accom- 
modation. There lay my cloaks, my bag (best solid morocco leather, 
silver mounted, and fitted with a Bramah lock, a most convenient 
bag, in which I kept my keys, my purse, and a few other indis- 
pensable. articles), and my parasol, umbrella, and dressing-case. 
Nothing was disturbed. Who then had heaved the deep sigh that 
had followed so immediately upon my little outbreak of self-con- 
gratulation? Either my senses must have played me false, or I 
myself must have sighed without knowing it. Fancy is capable of 
strange pranks, and this is a specimen of them, thought I; but at 
that very moment I heard a low sound, something between a groan 
and a growl, and then a rustling noise that appeared to proceed from 
beneath the seat opposite to me, and on the elastic cushions of which 
my feet were comfortably reposing. I snatched them away, now—my 
feet, I mean—more abruptly than ‘was consistent with the elegant 
placidity that I had always maintained to be the true deportment for 
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a gentlewoman. I was sure, this time, that my ears had not 
deceived me. 

But what could be the origin of the extraordinary sounds that had 
thus broken in upon my reverie? The idea of ghosts I sternly 
rebuked. I have always,.as a rule, set my face against ghosts. I 
am a sound churchwoman, I hope, and not superstitious, and I have 
never countenanced any of the idle talk of the younger generation of 
my neighbours with regard to spirit-knocks and table-turning, things 
which I am certain my late lamented father, Dr. Prym, would never 
have permitted in his parish. Besides, though I have heard of 
haunted houses, I never did happen to hear of a haunted railway- 
carriage. The notion was preposterous. But again came the same 
sound, the growl this time predominating over the groan, and the 
stealthy rustling noise increased, and I saw the valance opposite to 
me shake yiolently. I grew excessively nervous. What had I got 
for a fellow-traveller ? Then the idea flashed upon me that the 
creature concealed beneath the drab, drapery in front of me was 
probably a dog, slily placed there by some dishonest master who pre- 
ferred to make the company carry his canine favourite gratis to 
providing quarters for him in the regular doggery, or whatever 
they call it. 

There was some relief in that supposition, but, even then, my 
position was far from being an agreeable one. I am one of those 
persons who dislike dogs, except, of course, in their proper place. 
And their proper place is not where I am, I have all my life, ‘too, 
had a lively fear of hydrophobia, and the idea that a strange dog—and 
a large one, to judge by the disturbance that it made in dragging 
itself oyer, the floor—was, boxed up with me, and with no one to keep 
it, in, order, was very, unwelcome. What might the brute do, if 
uritated! I determined tobe conciliatory and yet on ,the alert, so 
that while I picked up my parasol as the readiest weapon I could 

,find, in case of a sudden rush, I said, in a coaxing tone,—“ Poor 
fellow! pooty, fellow! good dog!” A hoarse gurgling noise, re- 
sembling the deep harsh,gurrh! gurrh! that I once, heard from two 
Sayage mastifis, worrying one another at the corner of the street, 
replied to my endearments, and already in imagination I felt the 
beast’s sharp teeth, close upon my ankle, but in sugared ‘accents’ I 
Zesumed: ‘“ Poor: fellow, poor—” when I beheld a sight, that stopped 
the words on my lips, froze the blood in my veins, and turned me, for 
the moment, into stone. . 
the flapping drab valance was lifted, and out popped, a head—not 
the head of a.dog. Timid as I am when confronted, by these animals, 
AT should infinitely haye preferred to set eyes upon the sleck coat and 
black muzzle, and grinning teeth of eyen a bulldog, to the shocking 
reality of the case. This was the head of a man., I sat, gasping 
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and staring, with my useless parasol .pointed at the intruder. All 
that I had ever heard or read, of atrocities perpetrated in railway 
travel, stories of madmen, of felons, and of riotous wretches wild with 
drink, came crowding upon my mind at once. And here was I, in a 
fair way myself to supply the raw material for a sensational para- 
graph in the newspapers; I, Prunella Prym, the very last person 
that any acquaintance of hers would have supposed likely to figure, 
however blamelessly, in the grim column of accidents and offences. I 
thought of all this as I gazed, horror-stricken, at the face before me, 
the face of 2 man of forty years of age, broad, sunfreckled, impudent, 
with a shaggy brown beard like the mane of an ugly lion. How 
long I looked at this unwelcome apparition I cannot tell; but I was 
recalled at once to a sense of decorum and of the peril of my position, 
by the rude remark, in a rough north country accent: “ Hope you'll 
know me again, old lady! that’s all!” 

It was with an Englishman, then, that I had to deal. There was 
one comfort in that, for at least I could beg my life with a certainty 
of being understood, whereas I might find the irregular verbs and the 
genders horribly in my way in the attempt to mollify a foreign 
scoundrel. I had discovered since crossing the channel that my 
French, learned as it had been at the selectest of select seminaries, 
and from a native with a Parisian accent, was not quite so fluent or 
correct in practice as it had been declared to be in theory. It was, 
in fact, what an amusing literary gentleman whom I met at one 
of our Cheltenham tea-parties described as the French of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe, rather than the French of Paris. It was preferable to 
appeal to the better feelings of a ruffian of one’s own country and 
speech. 

Meanwhile the body had followed the head in struggling out from 
underneath the seat,.and the whole man soon stood on the floor of the 
swaying carriage, which in that part of the journey rocked and jerked 
a good deal, so that he had to lay hold of the padded partition next to 
him to steady himself. He was very red in the face, and he panted 
for breath, and groaned as he stretched ,his limbs. “Cramped in 
every joint, and as near being smothered as ever a chap was!” 
grumbled the man. “ You don’t know how hot and close it is under 
there, ma'am, breathing what seems more like wool-dust than air into 
one’s lungs, and aching till you begin to think you'll never straighten 
your backbone again. It’s been a long bout of it, to me, the run from 
Amiens.” ‘This last observation suggested to me that we were still at 
a considerable distance from Paris—much farther, naturally, than 
from Amiens—since the space that had appeared so long—and no 
wonder—to the man, crouched under the seat and half stifled, had 
seemed to me but trifling. What a much longer “bout” would be 
the remainder of the journey, if it were to be performed in such com- 
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pany as this! But I was puzzled as to what reply would be most 
befitting under the circumstances. Really, to judge by this man’s 
tone of intense self-commiseration, one might have thought that he 
expected me to condole with him on the inconveniences of his late 
painful position beneath the valance! But that seemed as absurd as 
it would be to deplore the misfortunes of a burglar who should cut his 
finger in removing the glass from one’s pantry window, while I could 
not ask the he-creature his motives for so singular a concealment, 
lest the answer might prove to be of a character practical and 
unpleasant. 

What did he want? ‘Was it my watch and money on which the 
villain had designs, or was it my life also that was at stake, or—or 
was he an escaped lunatic—one of those terrible truants from the 
asylums where the insane are lodged, and-who now and then break 
loose by some preternatural exertion of force or cunning, and range, 
wild beast like, until they are hunted down? He did not look mad, 
but then looks so often mislead; and, in any case, his purpose 
must be an unlawful one. No respectable man would have lain in 
ambush under the seat of a railway carriage—that much was only 
too clear. 

“Snug, this, isn’t it, ma’am?” said the trespasser, with a dreadful 
sort of jocularity, after a time; “uncommonly snug J call it—only us 
two !”—and he threw himself into the middle seat of the carriage, on 
the opposite side, and rubbed his great hands together in an exulting 
way that made my flesh creep. I had been taking a wary survey of 
him out of the corners of my eyes for some minutes, in hopes of ascer- 
taining what kind of evil-doer he was, but I could not make my mind 
up. He was tolerably well dressed in a suit of black broadcloth, but 
it was very dusty and fluffy, as was natural, after his sojourn beneath 
the drab drapery ; and his cravat, of a staring pattern, red and green, 
was loose and awry. He had a soft felt hat, a silver guardchain, 
and very muscular hands, with short thick fingers. He was a 
strongly-built, thick-set personage, of middle height, and unques- 
tionably what we at Cheltenham call a vulgarian. He might, by 
a general grittiness and dinginess that clung to him, have had some- 
thing to do with coals, or wood, or iron, or contracts for railway 
making, or that kind of avocation. He was upright, however, and 
sunburned, and had, very likely, been a Volunteer, somewhere in that 
north country whence he came. He was not a common thief, what- 
ever he might be. : 

“This is the compartment for ladies only, ain't it?” said the 
intruder, bluntly, after a fresh pause. Now I must speak. I felt 
that, while at the same time I had not any idea of the wisest course to 
pursue. Should I freeze the audacious wretch by a chilling behaviour, 
and assert my womanly dignity by monosyllabic coldness? or should I 
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play a bolder game, and be affable? All things considered, I thought 
I would be affable. “It is so, sir,” said I, trying to speak in the 
same conciliatory tone that I should have used at Rhododendron Villa 
to a morning visitor—-our vicar, for example, or old Sir George Huff, 
who drinks the waters annually, “I’m in luck, for once!” said the 
man, joyously smiting his knee with his open hand with a violence 
that made me start. “I didn’t know, when I got in and crawled 
under that flounce of a thing, whether half a dozen bothersome chaps 
mightn’t come taking their places, and poking their portmanteaus and 
traps underneath, in which case I’d have been discovered to a cer- 
tainty. Besides, the cramps were so bad, lying doubled up there, that 
T must have hallooed long before we got to Paris, whoever had been in 
the carriage, I say—what’s that? Sandwiches, by George !”—and 
the fellow pounced upon the packet, neatly done up in white paper, 
that lay on the seat in front of mine, and began to eat as voraciously 
as if he had been on short commons for a week. 

“Tm half starved; hungry as a hawk,” he growled out, with his 
mouth full; “and so would any fellow be that been hunted up and 
down, and forced to hide behind haystacks, as I have. It was touch 
and go with me in Amiens. I'd have been grabbed before to-morrow, 
if I'd not seen this carriage in a siding, under a shed, with the door 
open, and a porter trimming the lamp. I overheard one of the French 
beggars say this was to be part, of the train, and lucky it was I learned 
some of their lingo when I. was—neyer mind that! Got a drop of 
comfort -with you, ma’am?—rum, gin, brandy ?—I’m not nice” 
(which Jast word, however, he pronounced “nash,” but I guessed his 
meaning). aS 

I felt ready to faint. “You are very welcome to the sandwiches,” 
said I; * but as for ardent spirits, I am sorry, that I cannot meet your 
wishes, |) As 2 lady: 

“Ah! but you look just the sensible, easy | sort of lady to have a 
flask! of something comfortable along with you,” said the man, with an 
incredulous grin.“ What's that.in the little basket? _ It looks like a 
bottle, don’t it?” and. he very coolly drew the basket over towards him 
as he:spoke, and removed, the wicker-covered. bottle within. 

But the bottle contained. nothing more tempting than eau de 
cologne, and. my free-and-easy new acquaintance laid it down with an 
oath. “ I’should. have, been, the better for a raw nip!” he said, sulkily, 
and then he jumped up, and peered through the glass into the night. 
We had just passed the lights of a small station at which the express 
made no halt; . There was along and awkward silence. , It was broken 
by the intrusive stranger. He had taken up my Bradshaw, which lay 
among my other portable articles, and was fluttering over the, leaves : 
« This train:stops but once,”; he-muttered to himself; “we shall get 
to Creil presently.” My heart, was.in my mouth, as it, were, when 
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I ‘heard this, and’ rémembéred: that’ we were ‘approaching’ the. large 
junction that he had named.’ We should “make a halt there, and if I 
could but keep this savage in good-humour until within reach of help, 
then He seemed to read my thoughts, for he bent forward, look- 
ing fixedly at me the while, and gripped me by the wrist with a force 
that made me give a little scream. There was a black bruise left 
behind by the grasp of his hard hand, a bruise that I showed: to 
sympathising friends for a month afterwards. ‘ No nonsense, ma’am, 
for I won’t stand it!” he said, threateningly ; “ when we get to that 
station, you'll please to sit as still—do you hear ?—as if you were a 
waxwork. Beckon to a porter, call the guard, speak one word above 
your breath, and see what comes of it!” “What right have you 7 
T began, doing my best to pluck up a little spirit; but he cut me 
short. “Might’s right in a job like this,” he said, very grufily, and 
with so fierce a look that I gave up all ideas of opposition, and began 
to sob, But even this consolation was'denied me, for the man said, 
angrily, that he “wished I’d leave off that row: he hated snivelling.” 
And I was forced to be calm. 

My tyrant now pulled his soft felf hat down over his brows, and, 
leaning back in his place, seemed to be either half asleep or deep in 
thought. I sat watching him as a half-dead mouse might eye a cat. 
The train flew on, racing towards Creil. My thoughts were as busy 
as my limbs were inert. Who, or what, was this man? What had 
he done? And, more interesting still, from a personal point of view, 
what was he going todo? ‘That he was in dread of pursuers of some 
kind, I knew, but whether he was flying from officers of justice, or 
asylum warders, or private enemies, I knew not. 

Creil at last. Creil with all its lights, its large station; lamps 
flashing, bells ringing, trains rumbling to and fro, stir and bustle in 
plenty. We rolled in, and came to a jangling stop; and there was 
opening of carriage doors, and sound of cheerful voices, and alighting 
of passengers, and wheeling up of barrow-loads of luggage. But I 
sat as still and as mute as if, to use my despot’s own words, I had 
been a waxwork indeed. Fear silenced me as completely as if I had 
been deaf and dumb, and I let the opportunity pass by without one 
cry for help, one effort to call for a rescue. My terrible fellow tra- 
veller chuckled ogrishly as the last door was slammed, as the whistle 
sounded, and off went the train again, bound for Paris. ‘“ Now, miss, 
or ma’am, whichever you may be, there’s time enough for us to settle 
our little affairs before we get to Paris. You seem a sensible, tidyish 
old girl, and I’m sure you won’t make any unnecessary fuss. I’m not 
a man to be trifled with !” 

As the wretch made the above remarks, he drew out his silver 
hunting watch, opened it, and looked at it as if he were computing 
the number of minutes that remained to him. “Lots of time!” he 
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observed, putting up his watch. What did the monster mean? I 
trembled from head to foot, and I should have liked to have fainted, but 
did not dare to permit myself so muchas a slight hysterical attack. The 
case was too serious for such palliatives. Did he mean to murder me? 
I could not tell. He was a live riddle, beyond my guessing. When 
vexed, he was ferocious enough, but it was a facetious sort of ferocity 
after all, and I am not sure that he did not frighten me more by 
leering and chuckling, as if he had been an ogre indeed, than a solemn 
and melodramatic villain could have done. It was with a keen and a 
melancholy interest that I suffered my thoughts to stray to Rhodo- 
dendron Villa, the home that I should perhaps never see again ; to 
my garden blooming in beauty; my azalias; my velvet lawn, and 
glossy shrubbery ; my birds, twittering behind their cage wires ; and 
poor Tibby, most faithful of cats, whose smooth white fur her mistress 
would never more caress. How I regretted my pusillanimity in not 
calling for help at the Creil station! Here I was now, as much alone 
with this man, mad or felonious, as if we had been cast away together 
on some desolate island. 

The man seemed to be in no particular hurry. He was master of 
the situation, and he knew it. He had drawn a thick parcel, wrapped 
in leather, from his breast-pocket, and for several minutes he sat 
poising and fingering this, as if to satisfy himself that its contents 
were yet intact. Then he replaced it, and turned to me, watch in 
hand: ‘Time's up!” he said, briskly ; “ we must look sharp, now.” 
Any one might have knocked me down with a feather. The crisis had 
come. Perhaps in a few more moments I should be hurled, dead or 
dying, out of the doorway of the carriage, and my bones crushed to 
splinters beneath the grinding iron wheels. “O, my good. man!” I 
began, but my tongue seemed to refuse its office. The tyrant laughed, 
but not in the same way as before. Evidently, as we drew near to 
Paris, he was himself growing fidgetty and ill at ease. “Hark ye, 
ma‘am,” he said, hissing the words like a snake, into my ear; “Ima 
desperate man. I’m drove and hunted till I don’t care what I do, 
so as I can only pull through. If you choose, the little matter of 
business can be got over quietly and in a friendly spirit. But I'd 
as soon swing for a sheep as a lamb, so make up your mind—yes, 
or no ?” 

“ Anything—anything ladylike!” I gasped out, feebly. ‘ You've 
hit it,” said the stranger, with an undeserved admiration for my sup- 
posed astuteness. ‘And pretty sharp you must be to find out what 
Tm driving at. Now don’t you scream, or any of that. Hold your 
hands out, together—so!” And he produced a red handkerchief, in 
which he proceeded, deftly, to form the noose of a slip-knot. To bind 
my hands together was clearly his intention. 

Such, power of resistance as there was in me rose wildly up. “No, 
a 
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I won't!” I screamed out. “Touch me, at your peril. I——” 
It was useless. My protest and my kicking (for I am certain I did 
kick, and vigorously) went for nothing. In one moment I found my 
hands squeezed together, and my wrists tied as firmly as if my captor 
had never in his life done anything but handcuff other people. I 
shrieked and shrieked again, almost cracking my voice in my frantic 
efforts to establish a communication with the guard. No one heard 
me or heeded me, of all the hundreds whirling up to Paris in my 
nominal company. And in a minute more I was gagged, gagged 
with my own white pockethandkerchief and a square of unfinished 
Berlin wool-work, that the miscreant snatched up from the same 
basket that had contained the wicker-covered bottle. I knew there 
were needles left sticking in it, and I shuddered, but the thing was 
done so quickly that I had no time for remonstrance. 

By this we were near enough to Paris for my bewildered eyes to 
distinguish the glow of sullen light that always heralds one’s approach 
to a great city, and, as we rushed on, the myriads of yellow lamps, 
like so many fiery eyes, began to twinkle and glimmer through the 
night.. I sat, idly watching them, as I have heard that condemned 
persons sometimes count the spikes of the dock or the curls of the 
judge's wig. Every moment might be my last. When I looked 
round again, my tormentor had metamorphosed his personal appear- 
ance in a manner that would have struck me speechless, even without 
the aid of the gag. He had taken up a large black silk cloak of mine, 
@ cloak which I had often worn in going out on foot, to drink tea 
with my neighbours in summer, and which I called a calash. This 
he had wrapped round him so as to make it resemble the skirt of a 
dress, and over it he wore my cashmere paletét, braided in jet, with 
a great Scotch shawl draping his shoulders. He had a pocket 
looking-glass in his hand, by the help of which he contemplated 
his own features with a self-satisfied smirk, while he adjusted a silk 
neck-scarf, with fringed ends, so as to hide his shaggy beard. Was 
he mad, or 

Before I could frame a conjecture he turned, and with unceremonious 
haste transferred my bonnet—a lilac bonnet, with black marabou 
feathers and rich bugle trimming—from my head to his own. It 
was done rapidly, and so roughly that I felt doubly thankful that my 
hair is really and truly my own, as otherwise it might have followed 
the bonnet. He tied the strings under his chin, with a hasty jerk, 
and drew down the thick veil, so as to hide his face. ‘Thus accoutred, 
the wretch might have been mistaken, on a cursory view, for a tall, 
powerful, grenadier sort of female, the rather that he put on what he 
doubtless considered as a mincing and delicate air, and held down his 
head, as if practising a part. But the reason of this outrageous travesty 
was beyond me. A madman’s freak it might be, but then —— 
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Bang! bang! bang! I heard the thud of the buffers, as carriage 
after carriage came to a halt, beside a 'brilliantly-lighted platform, 


_ under the lofty iron roof of an, enormous station. Paris! Yes, 


we had arrived, with sounding of the steam-whistle, and tinkle of 
telegraph-bells, and gleaming of lamp-signals, and instantly began 
the roar and clang that attends the arrival of a long train at such a 
place as Paris; trucks, porters, passengers, all in motion at once, 
reclaiming luggage, collecting family parties, and bawling for the 
missing. Mechanically, as the man let down the window, I tried to 
thrust out my head. “Not if I know it,” said the ruffian, between 
his teeth, and, seizing a long scarlet shawl, that Gubbins had per- 
suaded me to take with me, he half dragged, half pushed me to the 
other side of the carriage, and bound me with the shawl to the pro- 
jecting arm of the partition. ‘ Keep still, if you're wise,” he said, 
hoarsely ; and then adding in a lighter tone, ‘‘I must borrow ‘the 
bag, too—wish you a good night, ma'am!” opened the door, and 
gently re-closing it when outside, tripped with the greatest effrontery 
across the lighted platform, carrying my bag (solid morocco, silver 
mounted), and wearing my bonnet, calash, &c.; while I, their owner, 
sat in helpless bondage i in a corner of the carriage. 

Before long, a. thrill shot through me,.as I heard Thomas Sap 
man’s well-known. voice asking gruffly, “Where's, missus?” I was 
within earshot of friends then, and no longer defenceless. , But to:my 
horror, Gubbins replied—‘“ There she goes! yonder. What a hurry 
she’s in, too! Come, Thomas!” |“ That's: never she,” grumbled 
Thomas, with a fine intelligence that did him infinite credit; “‘ that’s 
not our Miss Prunella, that great. gawky maypole, striding along like 
a Cochin China fowl, I tell you!” But my faithful Gubbins was 
positive. She would swear to her mistress’s Scotch shawl, she said, 
among a thousand; and she dragged Thomas off through the crowd. 
Words could neyer do justice to: my feelings, left thus deserted, for 
that those two trusty followers of mine had gone in pursuit of my 
will-o’-the wisp of a shawl, on the shoulders of the impostor, I did 
not doubt. But it was in vain that' I) tried to! extricate myself from 
my bonds; in. vain. that, I essayed. to call:to my humble friends, 
betwixt. whom and myself the. distance widened at every instant. « I 
could produce, thanks to the completeness with which the gag had 
been arranged, no sound louder ‘than the gurgling: cry of some drown- 
ing person, while, fastened as \I,.was to the woodwork of the partition, 
I, resembled a fixture of the company’s rolling stock, more: than 
lady of property and social consideration. . 

Gradually the ¢erowd thinned, the noise decreased, the bustle 
dwindled, and. the porters went.eomposedly about their regular work 
of “breaking up” (I believe. I. use| the. correct, expression) the now 
empty tram. I heard a man come scrambling along the. roofs-of ‘the 
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carriages, to extinguish the lamps, no doubt, for the light overhead 
was abruptly put out; and I was left in total darkness, shivering in a 
corner of the compartment. I say shivering, because, though by the 
almanack the month was May, to judge by my feelings it might have 
been February. It was one of those raw chill evenings of which we 
had so'many in the spring of this year, and I trembled, not only with 
fear, but with cold as well. But I was quite powerless even to call 
for assistance, and the lamps were put out, and the axles tapped with 
a hammer, and the coupling chains and screws undone, and the train 
divided into sections, like an eel beneath the cook’s chopper, without 
any one’s being aware that the compartment “ For Ladies Only” had 
still an involuntary occupier. 

Presently two men arrived, summoned by a third, and my carriage 
was pushed along the rails, placed on what I believe is called a turn- 
table, and slowly spun round. Then there was aclick and a jerk, and 
the men stood panting and resting after their exertions. 

Lively fears came pressing now, like a hideous phantasmagoria, on 
my wretched: brain as I sat alone in the darkness. What would 
become of me? I gathered from what I heard of the discourse of the 
men at work on the train, that the carriage of which I was a most 
unwilling tenant was to be put aside (“shunted away” is I am told 
the technical English phrase) as not immediately wanted. Here was 
a pleasant prospect. I should be left in some out of the way shed, in 
some dreary storehouse, in a crypt, or a tunnel, or some patch of 
neglected ground, lumbered with rusty engines ‘and disused carriages, 
and there I might starve to death, or be murdered by thieves, or' per- 
haps eaten by rats. I had read shocking things of the rats of Paris, 
and there I was, dumb, while one cry would save me. “ Allons! en 
route!” exclaimed one of the porters, and the carriage was pushed on 
a yard or so. 

I made a violent effort to proclaim my presence. In vain. “Guggle! 
guggle! guggle!” such were the only ‘sounds that I could frame, and 
for a minute or two I continued gugeling like an imate soda-water 
bottle, and then ceased, exhausted, despairing. 

Gubbins it was, my faithful Giabbins, that saved me after all. Her 
voice was sweeter than music in my ears, as the door was torn open, 
and by the bright yellow glare of'several lanterns ‘I saw my two 
worthy creatures, and with them half a dozen of railway officials, led 
by ® man in uniform, with “Interpreter” embroidered on’ his gold- 
laced. cap. Amid exclamations and outcries I was released and helped 
to alight. The bandage round my wrists was untied; the gag was 
taken from my mouth ; and then I-let my head fall on the sym- 
pathetic shoulder of Gubbins, and enjoyed for the first time the 
luxury of a good cry. “But whatever has come to you, ma'am? 
Where’s your bonnet?” was my maid’s very natural question. And 
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then, rather incoherently, I suppose, I toldmystory. The interpreter 
listened to it with great eagerness. ‘“ Hein!” he said; “that famous 
rascal, the escroc, that the English detectives have been watching for, 
must have been the purloiner of the bonnet. Parbleu! Madame 
will have to repeat all this for the information of the police.” 

And an agrecable promenade I had of it, across the rails, and along 
the lighted platform, where every one connected with the station came 
out to stare at my bonnetless head and disordered hair, and generally 
scared and crumpled appearance. I must have looked more like some 
dishevelled virago fresh from a street affray than anything else, as I 
was brought into the office of the commissary of police, where I found, 
not merely that functionary and his agents, with their swords and 
cocked hats, but two English detective officers, from Scotland Yard, in 
plain clothes. There was a dreadful fuss, taking of depositions, 
reading over of answers, questioning without end, but at last the truth 
dawned upon me. 

The man—the monster to whom my misfortunes were due—turned 
out to be a runaway cashier of some great ironworks, near Bradford in 
Yorkshire. He had gone off with nearly nineteen hundred pounds 
in gold and notes, the property of his employers, and it was dis- 
covered that he had obtained his post by means of a forged character, 
and was an old offender, well known to the police. He had been 
tracked as far as Amiens, where he narrowly escaped capture by con- 
cealing himself near the railway station and selecting a moment when, 
unobserved, he was able to slip into a railway carriage and ensconce 
himself under the valance, whence he had emerged in the manner I 
have described. Guessing pretty accurately that his pursuers would 
be on the look-out for him at the Paris terminus, he had formed the 
bold and crafty design of muffling himself in my spare wearing 
apparel, and in this disguise of getting unsuspected out of the station. 
And in this, thanks to the crowd and the bustle, he succeeded only 
too well. He gave the slip to the detectives, and I have not yet had 
the pleasure of reading an account of his apprehension. 

It was very late when I was permitted to leave the police office, and 
as my keys were all in the bag which the swindler had carried off, 
along with my bonnet and other things, so that I was unable to open 
my trunks for the satisfaction of the octroi employés, while my purse 
and railway ticket were gone with my keys, I felt that I could not 
present myself, in my present disreputable attire, bonnetless and 
untidy, at my friend’s house. Mr. Trimmles is not a man of refined 
sympathies, and he afterwards received the tale of my hairbreadth 
escape with such unfeeling merriment as to cause me to be thankful 
that I had not made a laughing-stock of myself by going direct to 
Marion’s abode, as I had meant to do. 

I went therefore to an hotel, and tremendous as the sum total of 
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my bill for three days certainly was, and heavy as were the extortions 
to which I, along with multitudes of my countrymen, had to submit 
during my month’s survey of the Exhibition, I cared less for them 
than I could have believed possible, glad and grateful as I was to 
have got as well as I did out of that nightmare of a journey (I 
shall shun carriages labelled “For Ladies Only,” in future, as a 
hydrophobic patient shuns cold water) never to be forgotten, by 


Prunella Prym or any of her circle of Cheltenham society, to the last 
day of their lives. 
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Che White House on the Moor ; 
A CHRONICLE OF CORNWALL IN 1780. 
By tHe Autor or “ MinprEep’s WEDDING,” “ KIDDLEAWINK,” &c. 
IN SEVEN PARTS. 


—_——— 


Vv. 


Ir was the most pitiful wreck that had happened on the coast for 
years. Jammed between the rocks, or washed in by the waves upon 
the sands, lay the bodies of the drowned crew. 

As the day went by, here and there in farm-houses, and in lonely 
cottages, were found men saved from the wreck. In all, these living 
remnants were ten men: all that were left alive of two hundred souls. 

On the second day after the storm a young woman, weak and sadly 
worn, but of wonderfully calm aspect, called at the mansion of a 
magistrate near. She was the captain’s wife, she said; and she re- 
quested, on his behalf, that the broken ship should be protected, and 
the damaged goods washed ashore placed im safety till he came. 

“Then your husband is saved ?” said Mr. Keigwyn, the justice. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘He lashed me toa spar, and he and two 
others, clinging to it, strove to guide it ashore through the shallow 
water. The two men were lost, but he and I, well nigh dead, reached 
the sands. There he placed me in the shelter of an overhanging rock, 
and bidding me be of good cheer, he left me for help.” 

“ But whither did he go? The beach was covered with a furious 
tide, and no human foot can climb the cliff.” 

_ © As we cowered beneath the rocks, seeking to escape the breakers, 

something rushed by us, then returned swaying to and fro swiftly. 
My husband caught it and found a rope—it was strange it should be 
there ; he tried it, found it safe, and by this he mounted the cliff. He 
is a wondrous climber,” she said, sighing. 

“‘ But how do you know he reached the top safely ? Excuse me, ma- 
dam, for uttering an evil surmise, but I fear your husband must be lost.” 

“ Not so,” answered the quiet lady. “I know he mounted the cliff 
safely, because he returned to me, as he had promised.” 

“ Returned to you, madam !” 

“Even so, sir. He came back shortly, though the time seemed a 
year to me. He told me he had found succour, and he gave me some 
cordial the people had given him in a flask. Then I would have 
essayed to mount the cliff, but that was impossible. He would go 
again, he said, and fetch a man or two to aid him, and get me up thus 
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safely. He should have waited at the first for the men, only he was 
in too great fear for me, therefore returned alone. Now he would 
fetch them quickly, secing me better. Upon this he left me; and I 
have not seen him since.’ 

“Madam, will you explain more fully ?” said the perplexed justice 
of the peace. _ 

With lips slightly paling, but still in a somewhat over-calm manner, 
the lady went on: 

“Sir, I cannot explain this fully; I am bewildered when I try to 
remember. I only know he left me, and I was benumbed by cold, or 
else a strange sleep fell on me, for I recollect nothing till I found 
myself laid on a bed, with kind faces around me. All yesterday, as I 
lay exhausted and dulled in brain, I thought it was my husband who 
had saved me, and my hosts, in pity to my weakness, favoured this 
delusion. When I asked for him, they said he was away, busy about 
the wreck. This morning they confessed the truth. He had not 
saved me. ‘Two fishermen, as the tide ran out, got by a hazardous 
path to the beach, and found me insensible in a hollow of the rock. 
They carried me to the farm, whose kindly inmates tended me back to 
life. My husband no one has seen. I can hear no tidings! of him; 
I know not where he is.” 

For the first time her calmness: failed her, and, clasping her brow 
with her small hand, she fell forward like one fainting. 

“Be not alarmed, madam,” said Mr. Keigwyn, kindly. “Your 
husband is undoubtedly safe, since, like yourself, he escaped the: sea. 
When he mounted the cliff, have you any idea to what house he went ?” 

“ None, sir.” 

“Tt must have been near, since he returned so soon. Perhaps he is 
at the same place ill, or injured, and grieving for you.” 

“The good kind people, at whose house I am, have inquired at 
every dwelling far and near,” returned the lady, her calm fair face 
growing whiter as she spoke, “ and all deny having seen him.” 

“Have you no token whereby we can tell to whose house he went ?” 

‘She put her hand again to her brow, and when she spoke her calm 
voice faltered in touching sadness. 

“ When he returned to me, sir, he had a spray of some sweet-smelling 
shrub ‘in his coat. It may seem ‘strange he should have gathered 
flowers at such a time, but it is nevertheless true that it was so. There 
had been some bitterness between us of late ”—her eyes filled with 
tears here—“but in parting he held me in his arms and kissed me, 
thanking God that I was saved, thanking me for my love, and he 
would be a better man now, he said. As he pressed me to him, the 
flower fell from his breast upon my neck. ‘ Keep it, love,’ he said. He 
had one hand on the rope then. I kept it as he bade me. I put it 
in my bosom ; I found it there when I awoke.” 
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She drew forth a spray of rosemary, and kissed it. She did not 
hide her tears, which were falling fast now. 

“Rosemary!” said the justice, musing. “All the gardens here- 
about grow rosemary,—'tis a herb the Cornish love. Had you any 
other token ?” 

“There is something else, if I could only remember,” she said ; 
“something strange he told me; but it is gone, quite gone.” 

“‘ Had he any money or valuables with him ?” 

Now, for the first time, Sibyl’s calm face flushed, and she clasped 
her hands, and hesitated in great perplexity. 

“T fear—I think, sir, he had with him a small box, containing valu- 
ables. Oh, you cannot think that harm has come to him through them !” 

Her calmness gave way, and, starting up, she looked round wildly. 

* Did the box contain money or jewels ?” 

“No, no. It was a trust he had; a trust he would never part with 
but with life.” 

“ Ah, well, if the box only held deeds, you need not fear. Rely on 
it, I will search the country well, and find your husband. Where 
shall I send the truant when I get him, madam ?” 

“T am staying with the good people who saved me,” she said. 
“ Farewell, sir, and many thanks.” 

His reliance, his indifference, had not touched her sorrow with 
hope ; she went away, so heavy with quiet grief, that she did not see 
he was escorting her to the door, till the servant said, “His honour, 
madam, waits to bid you God-speed.” 

Then she turned and thanked him sweetly, and, putting her hand 
on her bosom over the spray of rosemary, she went down slowly 
through the avenue, with November leaves falling on her as she 
passed. Scarce had she gone, shadowy through the gate, ere a 
gentleman entered in haste—an old man, grey-headed, of cynical but 
of courteous bearing. 

“Sir,” he said to the magistrate, “I was a passenger to Bristol by 
the good ship Concordia. I was one of those who clung to the mast, 
and I was thereby saved. I wish to make a strange deposition: In 
the morning, the darkness being intense, and the tide running down 
very swiftly, I—still clinging to the mast, benumbed—heard foot- 
steps on the wreck. Having lost my speech through weakness and 
cold, I could not ery for help; and it was well I could not, for a man, 
carrying a lantern, passed over the deck—the retreating sea had left 

it dry—and, leaning over two men who lay there—whether dead or 
no I cannot say—he flung them in the sea. Then he peered round the 
wreck, and rifled it of all the water would let him reach. A diver, a swim- 
mer, a man of desperate courage and strength—a man with a half-wild, 
half-mad look in his face. Sir, I demand a warrant to apprehend 
that man; for he has robbed the ship of a coffer of great value to me.” 
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“ Yours, sir ?” said the justice. 

“Mine, sir,” returned the other, while a smile twitched his lips. 

“ And did you see this wrecker take your coffer ?” 

“No, in faith, sir, no! But yesterday, and all to-day, I have 
hunted the wreck like a ferret, and there is no coffer in it. Let me 
have a warrant to search the houses round; let me find that man.” 

“T cannot grant a warrant to search ‘a parish on such information 
as this. What was in your coffer?” 

“Am I bound to say ?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“‘ Money, and papers of importance.” 

“Ido not see howI can help you, sir,” said the justice, shortly. 
“The men on this coast deem the waifs of a wreck theirs by right. 
*T will be hard to teach them better ; and to search a whole district is 
well-nigh impossible.” 

“Sir, I accuse this man, not only of theft, but of murder. The 
villain wrecked us by a false light.” 

“Show me your villain,” said the vexed magistrate, “and I'll 
believe your light.” 

“Sir, I saw the light and the villain too,’ returned the other, 
bowing low. 

“When the captain’s wife was here, anon, she said naught of it,” 
cried the justice. 

“Hath that young lady been here?” asked the stranger, eagerly. 
“Then am I thankful her life is spared. My mind misgave me that 
her husband meant her ill.” 

“ Her husband !” 

“Sir, that young lady was greatly deceived, and her innocent mind 
wrought upon, or she would not have married Captain Strachan.” 

“You speak in enigmas, good sir.” 

“T am to blame, sir, for speaking at all; but circumstances with 
which I am acquainted respecting her husband’s family, and our 
common faith—she and I are Catholics—caused Mrs. Strachan to 
honour me somewhat with her confidence, and I know she deemed 
hers an unrighteous marriage. She was very sad, and she had a 
misgiving from the first that the ship would be lost.” 

“ And her husband is lost now,” said Squire Keigwyn. 

“ Lost!” exclaimed the stranger. “ My life on it, he hath deserted 
her, and it was only for revenge he made so strange a match !” 

Excited by curiosity, Justice Keigwyn pressed the stranger for an 
explanation ; but he suddenly left talking of the captain’s wife, and 
returned to his coffer. 

“Sir, I am bound to make you a more important explanation first. 
We are neglecting the King’s business in this talk. Mr. Keigwyn, 
that coffer contains dispatches from France and America belonging to 
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his Majesty the King. And, sir, if we search every hamlet and hut 
in this wild country we must find them.” 

So saying, the stranger handed the astonied magistrate a letter, 
on reading which his manner changed to a tone of profound respect. 

“ My lord!” he began. 

“Tush !” returned the other; “I am Mr. Ferratt here !” 

“JT was about to tell you,” cried the justice, eagerly, “that the 
captain’s wife declares her lost husband hath a coffer with him.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Ferratt, quite aghast. “I am an idiot; the 
cannie Scot hath won the day !” 

“Hath the villain stolen the King’s dispatches, sir?” asked the 
justice in horror. 

“My good sir, ’tis worse than that. I am dead outwitted. Let 
me explain: I had heard of Captain Strachan. I went to Brest 
purposely to take passage in his ship; being a Catholic I had 
friends, and was able to stay there safely. He lingered a month, 
ostensibly to repair his ship, really to receive dispatches from America. 
Sir, the man is a rebel. Born a Scotchman, he went a boy to 
America ;—he ran away from home, the scapegrace! And he has gone 
heart and soul into this wicked war. As an American, he was féted at 
Brest ; but in the Channel he hoisted the British flag. Now, sir, have 
youa glimmer? Doyoutake? The fellow hath stolen his own papers ; 
he is gone with the dispatches which I have risked my life to gain. I 
meant to seize the rebel and his box of treason at the first port. Oh, 
Tam mad against myself!” 

“Do not be disheartened, sir. He cannot be far; he is lurking 
here in hiding ; had he been gone, he would have told his wife, and she 
would have kept quiet ; she would not have come to me to make a stir.” 

“’Fore God, you are right! To instant action then! “Tis the 
King’s business.” 

Upon this constables were sent for, and the two gentlemen were 
not long in putting themselves on horseback. Thus the man, not 
worth looking for when innocent, was hunted eagerly now he was 
sought for as a criminal. 


VI. 


Ir happened the first house they reached was the farm where young 
Mrs. Strachan had found shelter. Here the justice made no search, 
but he asked the farmer to mount and accompany them. 

As the talk went on, Sibyl Strachan came suddenly to the garden 
gate, and going up to the stranger, she laid her hand on his arm. 

“Mr. Ferratt,” she said, softly, “I found you out long ago. If you 
have made my husband a prisoner, release him, I beseech you.” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Ferratt, much embarrassed, “I assure you I 
know not where Captain Strachan is.” 
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“You seek that iron coffer, about whose safety you inquired so 
often,” returned Sibyl. “ Promise me, if you find it, you will let my 
husband go. Mr. Ferratt, you know me loyal. My loyalty has 
driven me from Maryland penniless. I implore you let my husband 
escape.” 

«His Majesty has so many rebel prisoners he scarce will heed the 
loss of one,” said Mr. Ferratt, in a low voice. “ But, you understand, 
I must have the rebel papers. For the rest,” and he shrugged his 
wizen shoulders expressively, “bring your husband to London a 
Scotchman, and your loyalty will answer for his.” 

“Tf you are in earnest—if you truly mean this—let me accompany 
you in this search,” implored Sibyl. 

The subtle Mr. Ferratt reflected a moment, and, seeing advantages 
in Sibyl’s presence, consented. 

‘Madam, you shall go. Can you ride? Then here is my horse. 
I will mount one of the farmer’s. Here, quickly—a dame’s pillion on 
this horse !” 

The party rode first to the little hamlet, lying between two cleft 
hills, opening to the sea. Here, down the diminished cliffs, wound 
the single path that led to the beach below. In the cottages were 
diverse spoils from the ship, but no coffer, and the frightened 
wreckers were eager in their disclaimers of having seen that, or the 
captain. 

“Have your honours bin to tha White House upon tha Moor?” 
asked a fisherman. “I reckon there ar’nt narra man among us all 
so arly ‘pon a wreck as thik wisht, poor-hearted furriner.” 

“Ah!” cried Justice Keigwyn, “the mad lot on the Moor—the 
strange cold folks who never give good day or answer a civil question. 
Let us hear what they will say. Keep back, good people! Ill have 
no crowd at my heels.” 

Still silent, and in her over calmness seeming a mere spectator, 
Sibyl rode up the stony hill, and out upon the wide moor. Here the 
White House met them glaring, with its granite hedge glittering like 
shining teeth set against them. As they rode on, what a long, long 
way it seemed, with the stony whiteness of the house, its bareness, its 
naked ugliness, shining hateful on the aching sight! But at last, 
chilled and silent, they reach the gate, and all dismount. 

Sunning herself, with eyes blinking at them, sat the cat; she stirred 
not for their entrance, but the great hawk flapped his wings, flew the 
whole length of his chain, and shrieked out upon them all his hate 
and loneliness, all the bitterness of his chain and prison, all his loath- 
ing of his enemy the tiger-cat, all his sore longings for the free fields 
of heaven, and his old hunting-grounds of ancient liberty, the wooded 
tops of fragrant hills, and the sheltered caves of leafy boughs. All 


this he shrieked with open throat, and keen eager eyes, half mad, 
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as though: he: took them, all to.witaiess that, hie, a free rover of: the 
wilds, was chained here useless, having still his faculties. 

All turned their eyes upon him, scaree with: pity ; but Sibyl stayed 
her steps falteringly, and, with ‘lips rates fons as: she spoke, she 
whispered in Mr. Keigwyn’s ear: 

“"Twas this escaped me in my sleep upon, the edi a hawk 
chained by the leg, a cat striped.like a tiger, and a deaf and dumb 
boy—this last gave him the sprig of rosemary. I remember all my 
Ronald said now.” 

“ Keep silent, child,” said the justice pitifully. -. “Look! there isa 
rosemary tapping by the pane, where that pale woman sits at 
work.” 

When they entered, she bade them meloonio i in a stately way, and 
asked their business in a cold voice.. Nota ruffle in her demeanour, 
not a. shadow.on her dead-white face. |Only once she scanned 
Sibyl Strachan with a. furtive look, and- a sort. of far-off trouble 
wandered into her eye a moment, then left it. . 

Justice Keigwyn explained their business, saying nothing now of 
the missing. man. A coffer, he said, was lost from the wreck ; he had 
no wish to be hard upon. the customs of the country-—wreckers would 
catch waifs and strays as the ocean flung them in—but there were 
papers of importance in this lost box ;-let him who had ‘them give 
them up, and he should go unpunished. 

There was a lofty scorn in the woman’s voice, and her manner and 
her bearing, as she queened it. over them, belied her. humble words, 
as she answered with clear readiness : 

“ She: was only a. poor woman, and she had never heeded much the 
bits.of broken timber. her husband. might find flung on the sands, but 
this: box was different; she should make no secret of his having found 
it (did. she think it best te confess this at once, rather than let them 
search ?);..it contained traitorous: papers, and she had counselled her 
husband to send them straight to London. She hoped their trusty 
messenger was now a good fifty miles on the way.” 

With a blank look, Justice mage and Mr. Ferratt gazed. in each 
other's faces. 

« And might they ask where her husband had found the box?” asked 
the former, blandly. 

“ Yes, certainly. He had found. it jammed between two maths near 
the wreck.” 

The placid calmness of Sibyl's nature stood her here in good stead ; 
she needed not the warning, given in the quiver of Mr. Ferratt’s 
eyelid. 

“So, he had found it there!. And. was she aware how important 
the papers were to his Majesty the King ?” 

“Yes; she had looked them,.over; they were. secret instructions 
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sent by some of his Majesty's rebellious subjects in America to other 
traitors here in: England.” 

“There was one thing, apparently, she had not: learnt. Did’ she 
know the captain of the: good ship Concordia was missing ?” 

This from Mr. Ferratt, with a smile. Was there ihe shadow of a 
change in her voice, 'as she answered : 

« She knew nothing of him: doubtless he was drowned, with others 
of his crew.” 

“Pardon: he was not drowned. His wife—this young lady here— 
had seen him safe ashore.” 

Another look upon the girl—not really careless, only assumed to be— 
and, with the far-off trouble wandering in her eye again, she said : 

“She was sorry for the lady, seeing she was married to as arrant a 
traitor as ever lived—a rebel, an abettor of rebellion; a man whose 
head was forfeitto the King were he found, but who, doubtless,”— 
here came that wondrous smile, charming beholders—“ knew 'too well 
how to hide, to let loyal subjects find him.” 

Her words took the two gentlemen by storm. ‘“ What. is likelier,” 
thought. Mr. Keigwyn, “than this -young American, knowing his 
papers discovered, should see at once his danger, and hide ‘from’ his 
enemies ?” 

As for Mr. Ferratt, for reasons of ‘his own—flashed into his brain a 
moment ago, with that smile—he ‘no longer deemed. it strange, this 
pale lady should have the captain’s coffer. | Both looked their beliefs 
at Sibyl, but shé was deadly pale, and shook her head sadly, as octal 
they were wrong. 

$ Gentlemen,” she said—the woman: started, as: now, for the “frst 
time the clear, low accents of. the captain’s ‘wife smote: her ear++ 
“Gentlemen, my husband is not in ‘hiding. He parted with that 
coffer only with his life. He would never betray the trust reposed in 
him by his countrymen—rebels, if you will—but still his countrymen: 
He would die first! TI am loyal. I deem this war'unrighteous; but 
to him the rebel cause is sacred. Since the papers are not with him, 
he is dead !” 

Standing pale before thom, speaking this in her guatie voice, and 
that calm way of hers, she wrung the men’s hearts’ far: more than 
noisy grief could do. 

Mr. Ferratt was almost grateful for this unwonted emotion. Feeling 
his veins tingle like a young man’s, he took her slightly aside and 
whispered to her : 

“Mistress Strachan, bethink you, had» your “hntdband no secret 
mission to this country dearer still to his heart than even the rebel 
cause? Do not despair of his life so soon. How know you but he 
may have found his mother? Speak to: this lady alone, and in con- 
fidence ; she has, perchance, somewhat.-to tell you.” 
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Then, turning to all, he said aloud : 

**Sinee these treasonable papers of the enemy are on their way to 
London, I have naught to do but follow. And as to Captain Strachan, 
permit me to say that I trust he may not be found till I am gone, 
since, if he be, it will be my duty to arrest him asa rebel. I know 
you are loyal, Mrs. Strachan ; but I think this lady would be glad to 
hide a rebel.” 

He bowed low to the pale woman, who stood, a little wondering at 
him, and followed Squire Keigwyn to the door. She came to the 
threshold with them like a great lady doing honour to her guests. 
There, Mr. Ferratt bent low, and whispered : 

“ Hiding rebels, as your mother did in 45, my lady! Well, con- 
sidering who this rebel is, I forgive you.” 

The lady bit her lip, pressing her small sharp teeth deep upon it. 

“Lord Malins, we recognise each other. You are a gentleman; 
you will let the secret of my misery be a secret still ?” 

“Madam,” said the gentleman, “’fore God and all the saints, I 
will! May I say that I am sorry ?” 

* Sorrow!” returned the woman ; “of what avail is sorrow ?” 

She would have quitted him—Mr. Keigwyn being already gone— 
but the disguised Mr. Ferratt stayed her. 

“A moment more. Now Sir Richard is dead, why not come forth 
from your hiding? We shall all forgive you, being rich. What a 
miser is your husband, with all his ingots, to keep you here !” 

“Ingots !” she said, bitterly ;-“ did you never hear? He bought a 
ship—got a wild crew together—they mutinied—he escaped with life 
only. The wretches set us ashore here.” 

In astonished pity Mr. Ferratt lifted his eyebrows high as his 
seented wig, while a half-smile of satisfaction twitched his lips, to 
think these sinners had lost their Eden of wealth and pleasure. 

“ And I live here,” she said, “ with him, hating and hated—not a 
human creature on all the earth to love me. The boy is a demon, 
and deaf and dumb.” 

She turned away again proudly, despising herself for saying so 
much to one of her kind. A word from him brought her back. 

“But your other son?” he said—“ you know that all is his now. 
His elder brothers are killed—one in the war, and one in a sad duel 
tother day in the park. He has a wonderful affection for you, so I 
hear. Farewell! May we meet in London, and soon! Take care of 
the rebel captain; but let him turn Scotchman—Americans are not 
popular just now.” 

He raised his hat high from his head, bowed over the tips of his 
fingers, and departed. 

“Stay!” she cried. “ Who is this rebel captain ?” 

“You do not know ?” he answered; turning on her incredulously. 
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“Then now I take my revenge for those papers. In forestalling me 
there, you know right well you have snatched my promised marquisate. 
Farewell! I take my revenge in silence. Go to Mrs. Strachan.” 

He passed down the garden, snapping his fingers at the angry hawk 
and laughing. She stayed at the door a moment watching him. It 
was like a picture of her young life, seeing this old courtier; and 
there was a quiver over all her flesh, as she stood once more before 
Sibyl Strachan. 

It was a quiver like the shaking of the leaf to the sunshine. Hope 
was growing warm within her. Her son lived—lived, or this old 
malicious noble would not have been civil to her. He lived, and the 
eruel brothers who had hated him were dead. Now, could she find 
her son—her eyeballs ached for him at the thought—she might be 
rescued from this loathsome life—this life of spent passions with a 
man who was alike her victim, her accomplice, and her accuser—her 
son loved her, he 

Sibyl’s quiet voice broke her cream. 

“Madam,” she said, “I entreat you to give me your confidence 
respecting Captain Strachan. Tell me what you have done with him.” 

Why did these few words, so calmly uttered, make the woman’s 
scarlet lips quiver, and bring a flash of fury to her eye ? 

“‘ You are impertinent, young mistress. What should I know of 
rebels ?” 

No corresponding anger flushed Sibyl’s pale face; like a deep, 
peaceful river her calm earnest nature bore unruffled such breaths of 
spite as this. 

“Oh, madam, do not cavil with my words, but hear me, I entreat 
you! That my husband came to you last night, 1 know by many 
tokens. First, by the spray of rosemary he brought away—see, ’tis 
here, and was gathered from yonder bush; next, he told me of the 
hawk chained raging against the wall, like a poor Bedlamite who is 
not mad; and, lastly, he spoke of your deaf and dumb boy. Oh, 
madam, in mercy tell me what you know of him!” 

The woman heard her, and yet scarcely heard her. She was still 
dreaming of her son, wondering what his face was like, and should 
she know him when he came? But instinct, and a slight rustle of 
fear, prompted her to answer cautiously : 

“Madam, you see my husband is away; if the captain came last 
night, it was he who saw him, not I. When he returns, he shall give 
you tidings, if he knows aught of him.” 

Sibyl sighed heavily, and her head drooped forward on her hands. 
The woman of the White House was weary of her, hated the sight of 
her. ‘She should be dead, but ’twas he mixed the wine,” she said to 
herself, “and he never has a sure hand.” 

“Mistress Strachan, had you not better return to your friends, and 
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wait for tidings of your husband? Be sure he is in safe hiding, and 
he'll send you word shortly. Knowing himself a rebel, he will not 
venture forth incautiously.” 

“T have no home,” said Sibyl, in her quiet voice, “and no friends 
nearer than Scotland.” 

“ Scotland !” . 

“Yes,” said the young wife, dreamily—she was falling into despair, 
and scarcely noted her own words—* yes; my mother’s relations, the 
Campbells, will welcome me——” 

“Ah, there are Campbells everywhere,” said the woman, half in 
thought. 


“ And my father’s brother, Walter Armine, will, I think, be glad to 
show me kindness.” 

“ Armine!” cried the woman, and her eyes flashed horrible hate. 
* Are you an Armine?” 

“My maiden name was Armine—Sibyl Armine.” 

The woman clutched her chair, and looked upon her with quivering 
lips, setteeth, and pale fierce triumph. 

“So, it was your husband who—who—and you come to me for 
him? I have told you all I know, Mistress Strachan ” — a smile 
broke over her wondrously white face, and illumined it with the glory 
of a fallen angel’s—*“ but my mind misgives me you will never see 
him more—he is drowned or dead.” 

Sick at heart, Sibyl rose to leave her, but an angry quiver ran 
through her spirit at the woman’s hardness, and turning in meck 
indignation she said: 

“T have a hope, madam, you know not of; my husband has a 
secret mission here in Cornwall—a noble mission ; it lay nearer to his 
heart than even wife or country. For this he sought to enter the 
port of Padstow, and wrecked his ship ; for this—at the faintest hope— 
he would leave me sorrowful and uncertain to depart on his passionate 

uest.” 
. At this instant the deaf and dumb boy entered, tearing the feathers 
from a live bird he had caught. At sight of him there came hotly 
to the young wife’s heart the memory of her lost husband’s latest 
words : 

“Sibyl, love, I like not the man, and the boy is a very demon. 
Dearest, I am chilled and heavy; say you love me before 1 go—say 
you pardon me.” 

She lost her quiet self-possession, feeling these words on her brain, 
and she spoke bitterly : 

“Tf you were a happy mother, the mother of a fair son, not of a 
poor twisted creature whose soul is chained up in wicked silence, I 
would touch your motherly heart with pity. I would tell you my 
husband is a son loving his mother so dearly, that for her sake I think 
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he would eyen be glad.to die,; I-would tell you his secret mission here 
is to find an erring mother, and rescue her from sin. Some men 
would hate her, and feel shamed by her guilt; but he forgives all, and 
only longs to take her to. his heart, and lead her gently and lovingly 
back to peace. Well, God's will be done !”—here her old calmness 
grew over her again—“ if my husband indeed be dead, I shall deem it 
was not His will this sinful woman should find peace on earth.” 

Sibyl bowed her head, and passed out at the door. She did not see 
she had moved that marble woman at last—she did not see she had 
fallen on her knees, with a ghastly fear upon her face, and her hands 
held upwards trembling. 

“Stop!” she shricked. “Come back, and tell me who is this 
man—this son who was coming with a message of peace—peace, did 
you say peace ?—to his mother.” 

Then Sibyl’s voice, low and musical, answered her : 

“The man was my husband, my most dear husband. His love 
for his mother was a kind of madness. I fear, knowing whose 
daughter I was, he sought me first in some wild thought of revenging 
her.” 

“Speak !—speak plainer!” cried the woman. “I cannot hear 
you—there’s a deafness on me.” 

She held her hands forth clenched, and her scarlet lips quivering 
uncovered her teeth, which shook together, clattering like an ague. It 
was true that to herself she seemed deaf, and the words of Sibyl 
Strachan came to her floating on the air, not entering her ears, 
because then she must’ believe. But now she would not, for what 
had her son to do with Sibyl Armine—the daughter of this man, for 
whom she had died and lived again a fiend ? 

Then Sibyl, standing white and pitiful before her in that calm wey 
of hers which grew from God’s peace within her, said softly : 

“T did not think to move a stranger so deeply, but I will tell you 
all. There was bitterness between my husband and me on this 
matter. I deemed that a marriage between us two was most un- 
righteous, and I said a blessing could not come upon it. Mr. Ferratt 
told me first, then he, Ronald, confessed the truth; and from that day 
I felt the ship was doomed. Oh, madam, I became his wife not 
knowing who he was, though I was warned by a dream. Had I 
guessed he was the son of the woman who so cruelly wronged my 
mother, I would not have put my hand in his, though I loved him 
tenfold dearer than my life.” 

The woman of the White House was ghastly now. With livid 
cheeks and jaw fallen on her breast, and eyes distended, she clenched 
her hands in her long silken hair, and whispered hoarsely : 

“Loved him! you said, loved him? Whose son? what woman ?” 

“The son of that woman for whom Lewis Armine, my father, 
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deserted wife and child and country. He was her son, and he loved 
her, alas! better, I think, than he loved me.” 

Then there rose a shriek to Heayen—a cry that pierced the heart 
like a dagger—and the woman fell down, grasping the dust. On her 
hands and knees she crawled towards Sibyl. 

“Go, fetch the officers of justice!” she hissed, with burning breath. 
“ Your husband was murdered here last night.” 

God and the angels took Sibyl Strachan by the hand, for she went 
forth from that house calm and in her senses, and, mounting her horse, 
she rode away. 


VII. 


Sue was sitting on the floor, where Sibyl had left her, when the 
searchers entered. She never looked up or spoke; perhaps she 
scarcely understood their errand. 

In the house they found nothing, save a stone jug of the same 
cordial Sibyl had tasted on the beach, and by it a bottle of water, dis- 
tilled from nightshade berries. Under the tower stairs was the dead 
man’s watch. When she saw it, her eyes shot flames, and, snatching 
it from their hands, she sat mumbling it with mad kisses. Yet, when 
they tore it from her, she uttered no word or sigh. 

Then came a shout—a yell of mingled terror and delight, uttered by 
the deaf and dumb boy, who ran upon the searchers, as they stood 
together baffled in the garden. Shut up as his soul was in its straight 
prison, it was full of keen intelligence, and he guessed at once their 
errand. Seemingly, this was a time for which he had waited, for 
there was a wicked joy in his goblin eyes, as he plucked a man by 
the sleeve, and drew him onwards through the garden. 

Just beyond the gate, among the heath and thyme, sloping fragrant 
towards the sea, there lurked an old shaft. It was fringed with golden 
gorse, éven to its edge, and not a sign of terror or of danger lay about 
it till the foot touched its very brink. 

A stranger, coming or going to the White House, might meet 
his death by only straying from the path for a few steps, in dark- 
ness. If the guide’s voice said: “This way, a little to the right ; step 
on, quickly,” the man stepped to death, and left no sign upon the 
earth to show that he was gone. Or, if he was drugged, and thrown 
in, it was death and burial all in one—the safest, surest murder ever 
planned by cunning brain. 

At this shaft the boy stopped, and pointed downwards. 

How long is it before daring miners, and ropes and ladders, are 
fetched ? The standers-by know not, for time cannot be counted now 
by hours and minutes; it reckons itself in heart-throbs, and flashes of 
impatience from horror-seeking eyes. 

Down, down into the darkness go the venturous men, while the 
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crowd holds its breath, and in the stillness, the flapping of the hawk’s 
wings sounded like a terror, and the roll of the surf upon the beach 
came in thunder. A great shout, then dead silence, and, with white 
faces, men pull and wind the rope to which hang lives of fathers. 
They come! they reach the light! and a groan bursts from the 
beholders, as slowly to the surface, in the rough men’s arms, rises 
the body of Ronald Strachan! A hundred hands stretch across 
the chasm, and pull the miners and their burden safely to the 
earth. 

Tenderly they take him up, and bear him to the White House, and_ 
lay him down upon the floor, where the woman sits dumb in her 
despair. Then she lifts her eyes, crawls towards him, bends her head 
over his; and thus mother and son are face to face! If tears of 
blood could be shed, they would have fallen on his dead lips; other 
tears she had none. 

They took the man, as he returned home from some small town, 
whither he had gone to sell his spoils of wrecking. He fought like 
a madman when they seized him; and, overcome at last, they had to 
bind his hands to save him from doing himself a hurt. 

Seeking for witnesses, they looked far and near for the old High- 
land woman, but she was never seen again. Whether she had died 
upon the road to London, with the papers, or whether she had fled 
from her misery, none knew. 

Then a learned man living at Saint Columb said he would teach the 
deaf and dumb boy letters, and make a scholar of him, so that he 
might write his evidence. And this was done. The boy was wonder- 
fully apt; they soon gave him scholarship—a heart they could not 
give him. No learning made him understand love. He took an 
exquisite delight in making his evidence clear against his parents ; he 
saw no unnatural cruelty in this—he saw only the intricacies of the 
case, the turns and doubles of the law, and the victory of justice. 

The woman kept her secret well. In the prison or without, no eye 
saw her torture, or guessed the dreadful truth. In her wonderful 
influence over her companion she fastened up his lips, too, in utter 
silence. 

If at first, having seen the woman’s agony, a horrible suspicion 
crossed Sibyl Strachan’s pure mind, she drove it away as too ghastly 
to think of; and at last she wondered she had thought so, and dis- 
believed it quite. At the inquest she saw the man—the murderer— 
and after that no lurking doubt ever shadowed her spirit. Such an 
evil-looking man; such a worn desperate man! Blighted by sin and 
madness. Her mother could never have loved a man like him; never 
grieved for such a one, through years of piety and sorrow ; never have 
taught her little child to pray for such a father. Oh no! her father 
was a sorrowful man, broken down and penitent, and when all this 
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was over, she would find him and weep with him. So Sibyl calmed 
herself, and in her faith and purity the wave of this great sin passed 
over her and left her scathless. 

At the trial, people wondered to see a bowl of water set, and all the 
flowers from the garden of the White House in it. But when the 
deaf and dumb boy was called as a witness, he laid them on the 
table in the only words his mother had ever taught him. 

“ Here’s blue,” he wrote ; “ that’s hope—the false light ;—here’s the 
livelong and the southernwood ; those are the life and love the men 
fight through the waves for ;—here’s rue ; that’s bitterness, when they 
see the light was false ;—here’s the stock, blood-red ; that’s death ; and 
rosemary is the grave. If my mother gave a man a spray of this, he 
stepped from the gate to his death.” 

When Sibyl Strachan was called, all eyes gazed on her with 
tenderness. And her scathed and blighted father, knowing he looked 
upon his child, fixed his lurid eyes upon her fair face greedily, all the 
time her sweet low voice rang out its music in his ear. He knew not 
what she said, he only heard her voice, till these words dropped 
tenderly from her lips: 

* We came hither,” she said, “‘ my husband and I, for one purpose ; 
he sought his mother, I my father. In dying, my mother charged me 
to find him, and give him a daughter’s duty and love. It is the 
earnest desire and prayer of my heart to do this”—casting her blue 
eyes upwards—“and now that my rash marriage is sundered thus 
fearfully, I will strive to find my father and comfort him.” 

Whether it is that a sorrow seen and heard is mightier than a 
sorrow only thought of, I know not; but when the man saw his 
child’s face, and heard the words of her lips, some cord that had held 
his half-crazed brain within the bounds of reason cracked, and he fell 
down, laughing like an infant. 

“Take him up,” said the woman ; “he was always weak.” 

All that night he raved of things far off in time, and the next day, 
when he stood at the bar, he was held by keepers. 

Both were condemned. And the woman was tranquil till she found 
the man was not to suffer; then she raved at the law's injustice, and 
said she would not die till she saw him han ged. 

“Shall the man live who killed Ronald ?” she cried, in- 
cessantly. “‘‘ Life for life, saith the Great Book. What justice is 
this! I am willing to die; let him die too, and first.” 

Thus raving to. the "last, she suffered. And the times being 
barbarous, she hung in chains upon the Moor till the place grew 
accursed, and haunted for her wicked sake. 

The man lived three years a Bedlamite. They chained madmen 
then, and in the cold and darkness he had dreams. At times he heard 
the sweep of the long rollers surging in his cell, or he saw the ship 
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dashing on the breakers, or he felt his child’s tears falling on his 
haggard cheek, or the whisper of her voice praying for him. 

If a keeper came to him, he babbled of the sea, or, sighing, said he 
had kept a hawk chained once, and he knew now it was cruel. And 
so at last he lay cold on the Bedlam straw, and was buried in a name- 
less grave. 

As for the boy, he seemed so scholarly and skilful, that a jeweller in 
a great city took him. He went there with the hawk ; but away from 
the sea, the huge cliffs, and the wild free life of the Moor ; he pined, 
sickened, and died, the bird with him. 

There seemed to be a curse on all the inmates of the White House. 

In London Lord Malins met Sibyl, and looking on her calm beauti- 
ful face, his eyes stung him with unwonted tears, and for Sibyl’s. sake 
he kept to his life's end the secret of the woman of the White House. 
So she was never hurt by it, and no shadow of it ever tonched her fair 
life. Lord Malins took her to the King, and through him she gained 
without dispute her husband’s lands and title. 

After her boy was born, the old courtier would have asked her to 
be his wife, but looking on her sweet face like a saint’s, he dared not. 

Tn Scotland, Sibyl Strachan was Lady Annandale, and her boy, the 
fairest and brightest in all the country-side, was lord of a goodly 
heritage. She did not forget her promise to her mother. For three 
years she sought her father sadly in many lands, for three years she 
prayed for him; then she had a dream of a figure standing by her 
shrouded in darkness, and as she passed him by, not knowing him 
he thanked her for her prayers, and a strange light falling on her, she 
awoke. She scarcely knew why, but after this she gave up her search, 
and returned home at peace. 

And so her life flowed on tranquilly in good deeds, like a pure deep 
stream, which is not easily troubled by those shadows which the world 
calls cares. 

Long after the death of the murderess there was an aged woman 
living in one of the isles of Scotland—a woman bent double like a 
witch. For years she had been a marvel for silence ; but in extreme 
old age, when children broke on her loneliness, she would tell them a 
wild tale of a beautiful lady she had nursed. And the lady had a 
wilful love, and for that love she died and was buried ; but a fiend, 
because she had died sinfully, raised her up, but took away her human 
soul. Her foster-mother followed her evil fortune, but saw, at length, 
there was no truth in her; and suspecting there was blood on her 
hand, she said, to test her, that she would leave her, unless she showed 
mercy to the next shipwrecked stranger who came to the door. Upon 
this, the lady swore she would let the next wayfarer die, even if he 
were her son. 


Watching from her tower, the nurse saw in the night—standing 
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at the gate, with cold rain dripping down on him, and_ pale 
lightning flashing faintly round his fair hair—a young man, whose 
face was like the lady’s in the days of her innocence. With a strange 
horror at her heart, the watcher crept out into the darkness to warn 
him ; but she was too late; she heard his ery—she saw him fall into 
the pit. Then, with that horror cold and dumb about her, she heard 
her mistress’s voice calling, and went to her; and without a word— 
for it was a horror past words—she took a coffer, his, and departed 
to do her bidding. But she buried the coffer in the first wood, and 
‘ fled; she fled that she might not see her mistress die—that she might 
not bear witness against the child she had held to her breast. 

She wandered on and on through the night into the day, through 
the day into the night again, that horror ever creeping on her steps 
and standing on her shadow; till at last, bewildered in brain, she 
reached a land dim in her memory, among the mists, where the sea 
beats on a wild shore, and the sands and rocks are like those far away. 
Here, with the speech of her childhood in her ears whispering of 


peace, this lone woman trusts to find a grave, on whose headstone 
some Christian hand shall write : 


ELSPETH: 


SINFUL, FAITHFUL, REPENTANT. 


LUNDON; PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, STAMFORD STREET 
AND CHARING CROSS, 














